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Tales of a Traveller. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
- 8vo, 2 vols. London 1824. J. Murray. 

Grorrrey Crayon, alias Washington Irving, 
is a popular writer, and some of his papers 
have been so highly estimated as to cause his 
name to be mentioned along with those of 
Britain’s most distinguished essayists. The 
Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall are the 
foundations of this celebrity ; and the former’ 
especially continues to be read with undimi- 
nished pleasure ; while the latter hardly sus- 
tains its ground, and Knickerbocker’s history 


(with all its one humour) is, we fancy, }@ 


oftener dipped into than'thoroughly perased. 
The present publication,’ though light and 
agreeable, certainly falls short of our a, 
tations. There are ifideed many sparks of ta- 
lent scattered over ‘its pages, and the diction 
generally is felicitous. But some of the tales 
are strangely destitute of ‘interest; and we 
find that a neat style and’occasional touches 
of fancy are insufficient to bear us unflagging 
through: two octavo-volumes. 





PRICE 1s. 









power of amusement whi¢lnthe'tales told by 
many of my ar pecay ay ct but then 
I value myself on the sound moral which each 
of them contains. This may not be apparent 
at first, but the reader will be sure to find it 
out in the end. I am for curing the world by 

entle alteratives, not by violent doses ; in- 

Seed the patient should never be conscious 
‘that he is taking a dose. I have learnt this 
much from my experience under the hands 
of the worthy Hippocrates of Mentz. 

- © T am not, therefore, for those barefaced 
tales which carry their moral on the — 
staring one in the ; they are enough to 

eter “the squcemstsetibannes. On the con- 
trary, I have often tid hy moval from sight, 
and Wisguised it a8 mueh ad by sweets 
aud spices, so that while the simple reader is 
lis with open mouth to a ghost or a 
love story, ‘he may ‘have a bolas of — 
mora d: down his throat, an 

Gover'thelaee for the fraud.” 

- He then alluties to the origin of his stories 
(some of which are better known than he 





Having stated thys much in candour and 
justice, we ‘shall nevertheless endeavour to 
exhibit‘as much ef the merits of the Tales of 
a Traveller as the reputation of Mr. I. claims, 
and our limits will admit. vas 

The Introduction is playful and amusin¥. 
Confined. by sickness at Mentz, unsuseepti 
of any enjoyment,” and ‘éven,;incapable of 
reading, Geoffrey Crayon at length exelaims 
in despair— ‘ 
. “ Well, if T cannot read a book, I’ will 
write one.’ Never was there a more lucky 
idea; it at once ‘gave me occupation and 
amusement, 

“ The writing of a book was considered; 
in old times, as dn‘ enterprise of toil and diffi- 
culty, insomuch that the most trifling lucu- 
bration was denominated a ‘ work,’ and the 
world ‘talked with awe and reverence of ‘ the 
labours of the learned.’ These matters are 
better understood nowadays. Thanks to the 
improvements in all kinds of manufactures, 
the art of book-making has been made fami- 
liar to the meanest capacity. Every body is 
an author. The scribbling of a quarto is the 
mere pastime of the ‘idle ; the young gentle- 
man throws off his brace of duodecimos in 
the intervals of the sporting season, and the 
young lady produces her set of volumes with 
the same facility that her great-grandmother 
worked a set of chair-bottoms. 

** The idea having struck me, therefore, to 
write a book, the reader will easily perceive 
that the execution of it was no difficult mat- 


ter. I rummaged my portfolio, and cast 


about, in my recollection, for those floating 


materials which a man naturally collects in 
travelling ; and here I have arranged them 


in this little work. 


“* As I kiiow this to be a story-telling and 








Séenjs 40 be aware of,) and thas concludes 


“<"Rilese matters being premised, fall to, 
’feader, with good appetite, and, 


be found short’; so that Do 
te wearied long on the ‘same theme. * Va- 
riety: is -charming,’..as some’ ‘poet ‘6bserves. 
Thereis a certain relief in change, even though 
it be from’bad to worse ;.as I have found in 
travelling in a stage coach, that it is often a 
comfort to shift one’s position aud be bruised 
in a new place.” tee 

The Tales are divided into four parts: Ist, 
ghost stories, entitled ‘* Strange Stories, by 
a Nervous Gentleman ;”’ 2d, literary and com- 


however, cleverly sketched :— 


adays. 


make one’s teeth chatter. 


a story-reading age, and that the world is|to scorch.one’s eyes out.” 


fond of being taught by apologue, I have di- 


gested the instruction 








to Th is | choly tempers 
have 
wen * wilt 


hig... Bite 5 dé dace the 1 ma. 
wilt | | thets;as pre ng npon how; und dhber 


Bat it may be more agreeable to our read- | | 
would convey into a|ers, and generally more fair“in the way o 
number of tales. They may not possess the 


best tale of this division. It is The Adventure 
of a German Student. 

‘On a stormy night, in the tempestnous 
times of the French revolntion, a young Ger- 
man was returning to his lodgings, at a late 
hour, across the old part of Paris. The 
lightning gleamed, and the loud claps of 
thunder rattled through the lofty narrow 
streets—but I should first tell you something 
about this young German. 

“ Gottfried W was a young man of 
good family. He had studied for some time 
at Ga . being of 0 ey and 
enthusiastic charaeter, he had wan into 
those wild and lative doctrines which 
have so often ed German students. 
His seeluded life, his intense application, 
and the singular natore of his studies, had 
an effect on both mind and body, His health 
was impaired; his imagination diseased. He 
had been indulging in fancifal speculations on 
spirttaal essences, antil, like Swedenborg, he 
had an ideal world -of his own around him. 
He took up a notion, I do not know from 
what cause, that thete w?* an evil infinence 
hanging over him; an evit genius or spirit 
seeking to ensnaré him and ensure his perdi- 
tion. Such an idea working on bis melan- 
uced the most gloom 
@terd and despond- 


twat’ the best cure was change of. 
scene ; he was: sent, titerefere, to-finish his 
studies ‘amidst the splendonrs and gaicties of 
Paris. .. va ‘ 
“* Wolfgang arrived at Paris at the break- 
ing ont of the‘revolution. The popular deli- 
rium at first caught his enthusiastic mind, 
and he .was: captivated by the political and 
philosopliical theories of the ddy: but the 
scenes of biood which followed shocked his 


mon life stories, head ‘ Buckthorne and his | sensitive nature ; disgusted him witli society 
Friends ;” 3d, “Stories of lialian Banditt? ;”| and.the world, and made him more than ever 
and 4th,‘‘Stories of AmericanMoney-diggers.” | a recluse. ‘ 

The ghost stories are neither very-novel nor | apartinént in the Pays Latin, the quarter of 
very good : some of them are complete bailks; | students. : Phere ina gloomy street not far 
an offence to the lovers. of real ‘unrealities not | from the monastic walls of the Sorbonne,. he 
to be forgiven. The following picture of a| pursued his favourite speculations. Some- 
French chateau, the scene of one of them, is, | times he spent hours together in ‘the 


He shut himself up in a solitary 


reat 
libraries of Paris, those’ catacombs of de- 


“ You have no doubt all seen French cha-| parted authors, rummaging among their 
teaus, as every body travels in France now-|hoards of dusty and obsolete works in quest 
This was one of the oldest ; standing | of food for his unbealthy appetite: 
naked and alone in the midst of a desert of|in a manner, a literary goul, feeding in the 
gravel walks and‘cold stone terraces ;' with a| charnel-house of detayed literature. 
cold-looking formal garden, cut into angles 
and rhomboids; and a cold leafless park,| was of an ardent temperament, but for a 
divided geometrically by straight alleys; and|time it operated merely upon his imagina- 
two or three cold-looking’ noseless statues ; | tion. ‘ 
and fountains spouting cold water enough. to | world to mike any advances to the fair, but 
At least such was | he was a passionate admirer of female beanty, 
the feeling they imparted on the wintry day | and iu his lonely chamber would ‘often lése 
of my uncle’s visit; though, in hot :summer| himself in reveries on forms and faces which 
weather, I’ll warrant there was glare enough | he had-seen, and his fancy woultl- deck out 


He was; 
“ Wolfgang, though solitary and recluse, 


He was too'shy and ignorant of the 


images of loveliness far surpassing the reality. 
‘* While-his mind was in this excited and 
f| sublimated:state, he had a dream which pro- 








review, if we select, for our first Notice, the | duced an extraordinary effect upon him. It 
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was of a female face of transcendent beauty. 
So strong was the impression it made, that 
he dreamt of it again and again. It haunted 
his thoughts by day, his slumbers by night ; 
in fine he became passionately enamoured of 
this shadow of a dream. This lasted so long, 
that it became one of those fixed ideas which 
haunt the minds of melancholy men, and are 
at times mistaken for madness, 

¢ Such was Gottfried Wolfgang, and such 
his situation at the time I mentioned. He 
was returning home late one stormy night, 
through some of the old and gloomy streets 
of the Marais, the ancient part of Paris. 
The loud claps of thunder rattled among the 
high houses of the narrow streets. He came 
to the Place de Gréve, the square where 
public executions are performed. The light- 
ning quivered about the pinnacles of the an- 
cient Hotel de Ville, and shed flickering 

leams over the open space in front. As 

olfgang was crossing the square, he shrunk 
back with horror at finding himself close by 
the guillotine. It was the height of the reign 
of terror, when this dreadful instrument of 
death stood ever ready, and its scaffold was 
continually running with the blood of the 
virtuous and the brave. It had that very 
day been actively employed in the work of 
carnage, and there it stood in grim array 
amidst a silent and sleeping city, waiting for 
fresh victims. 

‘* Wolfgang’s heart sickened within him, 
and he was turning shuddering from the hor- 
rible engine, when he beheld a shadowy form 
cowering as it were at the foot of the steps 
which led up to the scaffold. A succession 
of vivid flashes of lightning revealed it more 
distinctly. It was a female figure, dressed 
in black. She was seated on one of the 
lower steps of the scaffold, leafiing forward, 
her face hid in her lap, ‘and y 3 long di- 
shevelled tresses hang to the ground, 
streaming with the rain which fell in tor- 
rents. olfgang paused,. There.was some- 
thing awful in this solitary monument of wo. 
The female had the appearance of being 
above the common erder. He knew the 
times to be full of vicissitude, and that many 
a fair head, which had once been pillowed on 
down, now wandered houseless, Perhaps 
this was some poor mourner whom the dread- 
ful axe had rendered desolate, and who sat 
here heartbroken on the strand of existence, 
from which all that was dear to her had been 
launched into eternity. 

*¢ He approached, and addressed her in 
the accents of sympathy. She raised her 
head and gazed wildly at him. What was 
his astonishment at beholding, by the bright 

lare of the lightning, the very face which 

ad haunted him in his dreams. It was pale 
and disconsolate, but ravishingly beautiful. 

“Trembling with violent and conflicting 
emotions, Wolfgang again accosted her, He 
spoke goes of her being exposed at 
such an hour o 
such a storm, and offered to conduct her to 
her friends. She pointed to the guillotine 
with a gesture of dreadful signification. 

“ *T have no friend on earth!’ said she. 

* * But you have a home,’ said Wolfgang. 

6 © Yes—in the grave!’ 

‘*The heart of the student melted at the 
words. 

“ ¢ If a strangér dare make an offer,’ said 
he, ‘ without danger of being misunderstood, 
I would offer my humble dwelling asa shelter ; 
myself as a devoted friend. I am friendless 
myself in Paris, and a stranger in the land; 
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but if my life could be of service, it is at your 
disposal, and should be sacrificed before harm 
or indignity should come to you.’ 

“There was an honest earnestness in the 
young man’s manner that had its effect. His 
foreign accent, too, was in his favour; it 
showed him not to be a hackneyed inhabitant 
of Paris.. Indeed there is an eloquence in 
true enthusiasm that is not to be doubted. 
The homeless stranger confided herself im- 
plicitly to the protection of the student. 

*¢ He supported her faltering steps across 
the Pont Neuf, and by the place where the 
statue of Henry the Fourth had been over- 
thrown by the populace. The storm had 
abated, and the thunder rumbled at a dis- 
tance. All Paris was quiet; that great vol- 
cano of human passion slumbered for a while, 
to gather fresh strength foy the next day’s 
eruption. The stadent conducted his charge 
through the ancient streets of the Pays Latin, 
and by the dusky walls of the Sorbonne to 
the great, dingy hotel which he inhabited. 
The old portress who admitted them stared 
with surprise at the unusual sight of the me- 
lancholy Wolfgang with a female companion. 

* On entering his apartment, the student, 
for the first time, blushed at the scantiness 
and indifference of his dwelling. He had 
but one chamber—an old-fashioned saloon— 
heavily carved and fantastically furnished 
with the remains of former magnificence, for 
it was one of those hotels in the quarter of 
the Luxembourg palace which had once be- 
longed to nobility. It was lumbered with 
books and papers, and all the usual apparatus 
of a student, and his bed stood in a recess at 
one end. 

“When lights were brought, and Wolfgang 
had a better opportunity of contemplating 
the stranger, he was more than ever intoxi- 
cated By her beauty. Her face was pale, Wet 
of a dazzling fairness, set off by a profusior 
of raven hair that hung clustering aboutit. 
Her eyes were large and brilliant, with a 
singular expression that approached almost 
to wildness. As far as her black dress per- 
mitted her shape to be seen, it was of perfect 
symmetry, er whole appearance was 
highly striking, thongh she was dressed in 
the simplest style. The only thing approach- 
ing to an ornament which she wore was a 
broad black band round her neck, clasped by 
diamonds. 

“ The perplexity now commenced with the 
student how to dispose of the helpless being 
thus thrown upon his protection. He thought 
of abandoning his chamber to her, and seek- 
ing shelter for himself elsewhere. Still he 
was so fascinated by her charms, there seemed 
to be such a spell upon his thoughts and 
seuses, that he could not tear himself from 
her presence. Her manner, too, was singular 
and unaccountable. She spoke no more of the 
guillotine. Her grief had abated. The at- 
tentions of the student had first won her con- 
dence, and then, apparently, her heart. 
She was evidently an enthusiast like himself, 
and enthusiasts soon understand each other. 

“In the infatuation of the moment Wolf- 
gang avowed his passion for her. He told 
her the story of his mysterious dream, and 
how she had possessed his heart before he 
had ever seen her. She was strangely af- 
fected by his recital, and acknowledged to 
have felt an impulse toward him equaily un- 
accountable. It was the time for wild theory 
and wild actions. Old prejudices and super- 
stitions were done away; every thing was 
under the sway of the ‘ Goddess of reason.’ 











————_ ee 
Among other rubbish of the old times, the 
forms and ceremonies of marriage began to 
be considered superfluous bonds for honour- 
able minds. Social compacts were the vogue. 
Wolfgang was too much of a theorist not to 
be tainted by the liberal doctrines of the day. 

‘¢¢ Why should we separate?’ said he: 
‘ our hearts are united ; in the eye of reason 
and honour we are as one. What need is 
there of sordid forms to bind high souls to. 
gether ?’ 

“¢ The stranger listened with emotion: she 
had evidently received illumination at the 
same school. 

*¢¢ You have no home nor family,’ conti- 
nued he; ‘ let me be every thing to you, or 
rather let us be every thing to one another. 
If form is necessary, form shall be observed 
—there is my hand. I pledge myself to you 
for ever.’ 

‘*¢ For ever?’ said the stranger solemnly, 

‘¢¢ For ever!’ repeated Wolfgang. 

“ The stranger clasped the hand extended 
to her: ‘ Then I am yours,’ murmured she, 
and sunk upon his bosom. 

“The next morning the student left his 
bride sleeping, and sallied forth at an early 
hour to seek more spacious apartments, suit- 
able to the change in his situation. When 
he returned, he found the stranger lying with 
her head hanging over the bed, and one arm 
thrown over it. He spoke to her, but received 
no reply. He advanced to awaken her from 
her uneasy posture. On taking her hand, it 
was cold—there was no pulsation—her face 
was pallid and ghastly.—In a word—she was 
a corpse. 

*¢ Horrified and frantic, he alarmed the 
house. A scene of confusion ensued, The 
police was summoned. As the officer of po- 
lice entered the room, he started back on 
beholding the corpse. 

“ « Great heaven!’ cried he, ‘ how did this 
woman come here?’ 

“¢ Do yon know any thing about her?’ 
said Wolfgang eagerly. 

“¢Do 1?’ exclaimed the police officer : 
‘ she was guillotined yesterday !’ 

“ He stepped forward; undid the black 
collar round the neck of the corpse, and the 
head rolled on the floor ! 

‘¢ The student burst into a frenzy. ‘The 
fiend! the fiend has gained possession of 
me!’ shrieked he: ‘ I am lost for ever!’ 

“ They tried to soothe him, but in vain. 
He was possessed with the frightful belief 
that an evil spirit had reanimated the dead 
body to ensnare him. He went distracted, 
and died in a mad-house. 

Here the old gentleman with the haunted 
head finished his narrative. 

“ ¢ And is this really a fact?’ said the in- 
quisitive gentleman. 

“<¢ A fact not to be doubted,’ replied the 
other. ‘I had it from the best authority. 
The student told it me himself. I saw him 
in a madhouse at Paris.’” * 





‘¢ ® The latter part of the above story is founded on an 
anecdote related to me, and said to exist in print in 
French. I have not met with it in print.” 








Instructions to Young Sportsmen, in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. 
Col. Hawker. 3d edit. 8vo. pp. 470. 
London 1824. Longman & Co, 

Arma virumgue canes; a double-barrelled 

Joe Manton, a crack shot, and a brace of 
inters, ‘* high rangers, stanch before and 

ehind,” are at this period the most valuable 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





———— 

as well as busy articles on the carpet of Na- 
ture. “ The hour of attack approaches ;” 
and by daylight next Wednesday, please the 
pigs!, shall commence the toil of pleasure 
and the pleasure of toil, when we, the unfor- 
tunate Southern literati, may have an oppor- 
tunity of making the rustics gape with won- 
der at our exploits, and ourselves glow with 
the fresh air of fallow and stubble. There is 
but one thing, alas! that there should be even 
one, in which our Northern compeers enjoy 
an advantage over us: They can exchange the 
pen for the Detonator, the dust of the city for 
the flower of the heather, the close study for 
the breathing heavens, the rusty reading coat 
for the respectable fustian, the threadbare 
trews for the gallant galligaskins,—and 
nearly three weeks sooner than we tramp 
over the Moors, pouring death upon the 
grouse, while we are condemned to worret at 
the old trade of peppering luckless authors 
who publish at this unpropitious season. They 
are now hearing the cheering reports of guns, 
and we the wretched reports of new books. 
Were such evils to be lasting, our sports must 
in the coufSe of nature speedily become post- 
humous. But, though we have sat still so 
long, though much of the corn is still standing, 
though the Game Laws are yet unamended, 
and though the weather is questionable, we 
survive in hope that, under the admirable 
guidance of Col. Hawker, we shail shortly be 
enabled to return a very praiseworthy account 
of killed and wounded. 

This work is properly and perfectly a gen- 
tleman’s—written by a gentleman in a gentle- 
manlike style. The advice is given in the 
free and easy flow of gossip, so delectable 
when we fulfil the verse of ** Together let us 
range the fields.” The very types look sport- 


ing-like, as if they were shot on the creamy} 


paper, and the margin is airy and fait. But 
these are only external merits: it is for in- 
formation and instruction the choicest of 
choice books. Young sportsmen will become 
expert by one perusal; and the craftiest old 
Shots in the British empire will learn some- 
thing which they did not know before, yet 
exceedingly beneficial to be known. There 
is indeed no part of shooting, from the outfit 
of gun and dog, through stocks, breechings, 
touch-hotes, locks, springs, cocks and ham- 
mers, pans, triggers, cleaning—through pow- 
der, shot, wadding, and loading —throngh 
flint and through fire—through grouse, par- 
tridge, snipe, pheasant, hare, wild-fowl, rab- 
bit, woodcock, landrail, pigeon, plover, quail, 
—there is, we say, no part of sporting which 
the Colonel does not fully elucidate, illustrate, 
explain, and expound. His is the Vade Me- 
cum of a Septimbrizer, and ought to go along 
with every one who loves the healthful, manly, 
and independent exercise on which it treats. 
No town library should be without it; and 
for the country it is indispensable. It has 
therefore, as it deserves, our best report ; 
and we are sure will go off very quickly. In 
the mean time, in the discharge of our duty, 
to show that our commendations are just, 
and to oblige such of our readers as may not 
be able to get hold of the “ Instructions” 
previous to the first (next Wednesday,) we 
select the following, as specimens of the 
Colonel’s very excellent publication : 
‘* FINISHING LESSONS IN SHOOTING. 

‘* T shall now add a few little hints, that 
may possibly be of service to many of my 
readers who have had some practice in shoot- 
ing, but who, I trust, will not be offended at 


idea that something, in general, may be learnt 
even from the most inferior person, and be- 
cause that, after I had shot for more than 
twenty years, not a season, no, not even a 
month or a week elapsed without my disco- 
vering that I had been previously ignorant 
of some trifle or other. If, therefore, a per- 
son feels himself above hearing an opinion in 
this, as well as in every other art, he decid- 
edly gives the greatest and most positive 
proof of his own deficiency and narrowness 
of conception. Safely, however, may it be 
said, that in field sports, as well as in other 
pursuits, there are thousands who fancy that 
no one can show them any thing, when they 
have literally not learnt above a twentieth 
part of their art; and such people are always 
best left alon?’; as, like blighted fruit, they 
have a bastard colour of maturity, that must 
for ever debar their coming to perfection. 

“ With apologies for this digression, let me 
now endeavour to recollect what hints I can, 
that are not universally known. 

“* In killing snap-shots fix your eyes, and 
immediately pitch your gun and fire, as it 
were, along, or rather over, the backs of the 
birds. Recollect they are generally rising, 
and not flying forward, when you take them 
very quick, and that as the birds required to 
be so taken are usually at a distance, an ele- 
vation, at all events, can dono harm. If you 
cannot acquire the knack of doing this, your 
snap-shot birds, being struck in the breast, 
will go off, and tower before they drop. 

“If you have a double gun, always con- 
trive as much as possible to get cross shots 
(which you will most likely do by walking 
across, or heading your dog, instead of going, 
like a bungler, directly from him to the game, ) 

r otherwise your second barrel birds, by 
ing straight away up wind, down wind, or, 
in short, in the smoke, may sometimes defy 
the best shot in Europe. Recollect further, 
that, as birds fly across you, they not only 
become clear of the smoke, but give you 
more time, and present to your charge a more 
vital part. Be assured there is a great deal 
of generalship (if I may use the expression) 
as well as markmanship in showing off a bril- 
liant day’s shooting. But, when a man, over 
his bottle, talks to his company of killing to 
a certainty double shots in whatever situa- 
tion you choose to spring the game, within 
forty yards, ‘ hear him,’ as Lord Chesterfield 
says, ‘ with patience, and at least seeming 
attention ;’ although you might feel disposed 
to confer on him the order of the long bow, 
or put him on your list for a knight’s compa- 
nion of the golden hatchet. Recollect, how- 
ever, it is but liberal to allow those persons 
who have most frequently the mortification 
to do but little, the comfort of astonishing 
the credulous by talking a great deal. 

“ In firing at random distances, where birds 
are crossing you at the distance. of sixty or 
seventy yards, the average of good shots ge- 
nerally present not.more than half a foot be- 
fore them. But it should be recollected, that 
after the shot has been driven through the 
air to the point blank distance, it travels so 
much slower, that the allowance must be greatly 
increased ; and that although a few inches 
may be sufficient to fire before a fair cross 
shot, yet at sixty or seventy yards I should 
fire at least two or three fect before the bird, 
if it went with any velocity. Let any one of 
my young readers, who shoots fairly, try this 
against one that adopts the ordinary system, 
and see who will make the greatest number 





my offering a few finishing lessons, under an 


of long shots, While attending to this, how- 








ever, he must take care not to present too 
low, but pitch his gun well up, or, if any 
thing, full high for the mark. 

“In shooting by guess at rabbits, or any 
thing in covert, fire at least a foot or two 
before the object, because, on losing sight of 
it, your hand will imperceptibly obey the eye in 
coming to a sort of check, by which you will 
invariably shoot a long way behind it. 

“Tf walking up to your dogs, in turnips or 
high stubble, when birds are wild, lift your 
legs high; and by thus making less noise, 
you will get twice as near to your game. 

“* If a dog stands at a high hedge, go your- 
self on the opposite side, and let your ser- 
vant be sent where the dog stands. When he 
hears you arrive opposite let him call to you; 
and when you are ready for him to beat the 
hedge, give a whistle, because a bird, being 
less alarmed at a whistle than a man’s voice, 
will most likely come ont on your side. Some 
people heigh the dogs in. This, I need not 
tell a sportsman, is the way to spoil them, and 
to prevent them from being staunch on such 
occasions. It sometimes happens, that there 
is a close twisted hedge on the opposite side, 
so that the birds, in order to extricate them- 
selves, must face the dog; and it is for want 
of cunning to do this that young birds are so 
often caught in hedges, to the great delight 
of ammunition savers and pot-hnnters, In 
the latter case, keep with your dogs, and send 
round your man to poke the hedge with a 
stick. 

“ If your object is tgo,get a great deal of 
game on the same beat, provided you have it 
to yourself, do not go-out above three days in 
a week. By so doing you will kill at least 
twice as much as by following the birds with- 
out intermission. - - - 

“ When birds. ate-young amd-tame, a Windy 
day is generally the ruin of good sport; but 
when they are strong and wild, the most 
boisterous weather is frequently the best for 
one who shoots quick and well, as the birds 
cannot hear so far, and will often lié the 
closer, for the sake of shelter. - - - 

“ For a person who has regular business to 
attend, and therefore can only go out for a 
few hours in the day, I should, in September, 
always recommend him to dine at one o’clock, 
and shoot in the afternoon (the grand time 
for filling the bag.) His nerves are then sure 
to be in a pretty good state for shooting, and 
his head perhaps would then be less disposed 
for application. When he returns, let him 
take with his refreshment fea or coffeé, in- 
stead of other beverage, after which he will 
feel himself cool, clear-headed, and again fit 
for business, instead of being disposed to 
throw himself into an arm-chair, and snore 
away the evening in concert with his dog, 
Do not let him think that by thus advising 
I wish to deprive him of his night-cap, or he 
may at once condemn me and my book for 
ever! No! if he likes grog, or other liquor, 
he may finish the evening with a bucket-full, 
only let business be first done, and put out 
of the way. - - - 

“If a person is extremely nervous from 
hearing the report of his gun, or from the 
noise of the rising game, let him prime his 
ears with cotton, and his inside with tinctare 
of bark and sal volatile, - - - 

‘In calm weather, after September, never. 
go bellowing out ‘ P--0--n--t--o,’ § T.-0--h--0,” 
é&c. (like a boy hooting at birds on corn, 
Your keeper will do this, at another time, i 
the dog requires it, and be pleased with his 
ownnoise. But rather take your chance of the 
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second dog seeing the point in time; or you 
may ‘probably do much more harm than the 
very dog that you are rating. If, however, 
the dog is going down wiiid, the case alters, 
but even then I slionld rather try the expe- 
dient of a menacing attitade, seconded by a 
clod of dirt, or a turnip, to using my voice 
on such an occasion. (Of-course I mean if I 
wanted birds, otherwise ' ‘good sportsman 
ought always to lose a shot, rather than ne- 
glect his dogs.) : 

“ If you really want game, when the scent 
is bad, and see precisely ‘where a covey has 
dropped, let your dogs be taken up, and go 
first without them ; and if the birds get up 
singly, never think of picking ‘them up, but 

e the best of your time in loading and 
firing. Should you, however, want your dogs, 
have them one at a time, by making a signal, 
or whistling to your man who holds them; 
but do not speak, lest, by so dolbg, you might 
spring the covey.” 

“ e 
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in a day by one person, in a country not pre- 
served, were twenty-three brace, in, killing 
which I remember, that, although he began 
in the very best quarter, and every thing fa- 
voured, ag well as it possibly could do, his 
starting at daylight, yet he only got three shots 
i although be had f 

“ Althor e had four relays of dogs, yet 
he felt confident, that he i Son. Killed 
at least seven brace more, if he had left the 
cones undisturbed till about half past seven or, 
eight. ‘ 
“The person who performed this and the 
double shooting before alluded to, went, out 
in a subsequent. year at nine o’clock, sur- 
rounded by other shooting parties, who. had 
been hard at work since the break of day, 


birds, and he had only one, and_ that a very. 
old dog. He took refreshment and rested 
from: twelve till two ; shot again till six, and 
then went home to dinner, having killed fifty 


foregoing are {among many others)) partridges and a hare, with only missing 


a few hints” (which our kind adviser 
says) I had hitherto kept to myself; but as 
now (thanks neither to age nor imprudence, 
but to accidental cireamstances,) I have no 
longer eyes or nerves for pretensions to the 
name. of a Shot, the greatest pleasure that 
can possibly remain for me is to resign the 


two very long. shots, though he invariably 
used both his barrels whenever the coveys 
rose within gunshot. To this one dog he 
bagged in all, at different times, in a wild 
country, 3163 head of game. 


September day, I do not recollect one soli- 


little I have learnt for the benefit of young] tary instance of any thing extraordinary being 
sportsmen. The rising generation of shooters} done very early in the morning. With re- 


might otherwise be left, as I was, for many 


EE 
;' DUPUIS’. ASHANTEE, | : 
‘in our preceding. Number we analyzed this 
volume, from the outset: of its author to the 
‘date of his reception at Coomassie, the ca- 
pital of Ashaniee. Among other’ matters, 
we mentioned the intimacy whichthe formed 
with the chiefs of a Moslem tribe established 
there; respecting whom:he proceeds to give 
us farther interesting intelligence— 

“ The familiarity of our intercourse enti- 
jtled .me_ now to .a greater degree of confi- 
dence, and accordingly I was given to under- 
stand, that the ‘ Prophet’s canse” was not 
neglected in these regions of ignorance. 
‘ When I was a young man,’ said the Bashaw, 
‘I worked for the good of my ‘body. I 
traded on the face of God's earth, tra- 


He had this season a far infexipr breed of} velled much; as my beard grew strong I set- 


itled at Salgha, and lastly removed te this city, 
I was still but an indifferent Talb, when, 
God be praised, a certain Moraboth from the 
north was sent to me by a special direction, 
and that learned saint tanght me-the truth; 
so that now my beard is white, and I cannot 
travel as before, I am content to seek the 
good of my soul in a state of future reward. 
My avocations at Coomassy are several; but 
my chief employment is-a school which I have 


“ Much game as I have seen killed in a]endowed, and which I preside over, myself. 


God has compassionated my labours, and I 
have about seventy pupils and converts at this 
time. - Besides this, the king’s heart is turned 


gard to where and how we are to beat for|towards me, and I am a favoured servant. 


years, to find out all ‘these little matters, | game, &c. &c., it would now be even unneces-| Over the Moslems I rule as Cady, cenform- 
which not one man‘in a thousand (admitting|sary to inform a schoolboy; and, indeed,| ably to our law; I am-also a member of the 


that he knows them,) likes to impart to an- 


others having mentioned: all particulars is a| king’s council in affairs relating to the believers 


other ; and yet whioh are so necessary to be| sufficient reason for my not imposing on the! of Sarem and Dagomba; and I trade with 
known, before even the best shots among|reader’s patience with what he will have seen | foreign countries through: the agency of my 
them would be able to cope with aerafty old| before, and what to describe, would lead me) friend Abou Becr.’ - - - 

rT {ye 


sportsman,” 


into the very subject of other sporting author, 


We shall nom: conchae with an exttact thre| Suffice it 'theréfore to say, that the great o 
is he 


most apropoy for th 
‘© PARTRIDGE’ 


OOTING. * 


¢ Most young sportsmen, and many old ones, by taking an extensive circle. The second is 


fancy that nothing great can be done on the 
first day, without they,go out as soon as they 
can see to distinguish a bird from adog. This 
may possibly be necessary for those who start 
from a town, where two or three unfortanate 
coveys are to be contended for by half the 
lawyers, doctors, schoolmasfers, sporting 
parsons, and tradesmen, in the place; but 
under other circumstancés, this is the very 


worst method that can be adopted. 


“* In the first place, the birds being, at this 
time, on the feed, will not always lie well. 
By your springing them from the run, the covey | cumstances. 


solutely be avoided, by doing as much by sig- 
nal and whistling, and as little by hallooing as 


for partridges,in a scarce country at the end 


slaving after inaccessible coveys. 
“ Many an excellent shot has come home 


ject is; Arst to have good markers judiciousl¥ |p, 
placed, and then to disperse the birds; the| the chiefs: were bigotted infidels, not except- 
best way to do which is to head your dogs,| ing the king himself; although that monarch 


possible. Thirdly, go first on hills to find, and 
drive down from them, the birds, and then in| was a misguided infidel, he was yet superior 
vales to kill them. Fourthly, when distressed by far, to many other sovereigns, and parti- 


“In adverting to the religious opinions of 
the-Ashantees, the reply was, thaf*they were 


odr wandering heathens; but that many of 


would sometimes give ear to the law, (of 


to make no more noise than what cannot ab-| Mohammed) and never opposed the believers 


of Ghunja; but on the contrary was a friend 
on whom they could always rely for protec- 
tion. Although the king, added my informer, 


cularly to the king of Dahomy, his eastern 


of the season, take a horse, and gallop from| neighbour, who was an infidel of infidels 
one turnip field to another, instead of regularly (Kaffar ben al Koufar. 


“ This sovereign a ha time back was an 
avowed enemy to the religion of Islam, and 


with an empty bag, under the following cir-| actually put a number of the ‘ Prophet’s chil- 
He has gone out in a cold raw | dren’ to death in his country. G 


» however, 


is pretty sure to take wing altogether; and,|day, and found that the birds were scarce| they said, had changed his heart, and now 
being once disturbed in this state, it becomes, | and wild, and that even in turnips they would | the brethren of the true faith trayel even to 
afterwards, much more difficult to disperse| not lie. But had he then tried one kind of| the sea side in safety, and gain numbers of 


them, than if they had been left quiet till the 


dew had dried on the stubble. Secondly, you| his dog, has a dislike—the fallows, he might 


throw off with jong shots instead of fair ones ; 
east of it, is not a favour- 


which, to say the 


able beginning either for yourself or dogs.| here, particularly if he walked across the fal- 


Thirdly, for one, who may have no, relay of 


The work has also some chirurgical, che- 


work, which he takes out of them while} mical, and culinary recommendations ; some 


a to little 
ing, if he reserv 


from about three till six, is the time of day 
in the early part of the season,) that all the 


as fast as he can load and fire. 


in the dew of the morn- 


“ The most partridges I have seen bagged 





unaccountable, 





land, to which almost every man, as well as | proselytes in his dominions. Reverting again 


to'the king of Ashantee, they asserted that 


possibly have got some good double shots ;|'with the exception of many barbarous prac- 
because the birds, finding it a misery to ran}tices, such as the libations of human blood at 


sacrifices, and the horrid cruelty of his wars, 


lows, will sometimes lie till they are sprung| he was a good man, and wholly undeserving 
sere or setters, it should be recollected, | the fairest possible shots.” 
w much better bestowed would be the 


the name of tyrant. The character of true 
believers, they added, stood very high with 
the king, for he consulted them upon many 


simples, and some capital hashes ; notices of |important occasions, where the interests of 

it for the afternoon. This,| the game laws, and much useful information | their nation were concerned ; and moreoyer, 
on every point connected with the subject.|/he never engaged in any warlike enterprise 

In conclusion, we cordially agree with the | without their society. 

st shots are to be got. The birds are then| admonitions to young Spertemen, — beading 

scattered, and driven to the low grounds and} them totake greatcare 0 

meadows: where, with steady dogs, they may 

be found one or two at a time, and kicked up 


* In the case of the recent war of Gaman, 


their guns, dogs, &c. | they informed me that they both accompanied 
But, how the Colonel could think it necessary | the king 


to beg them, to take care of themselves, is |had ever witnessed, for many tliousands of 


. It was the bloodiest campaign they 


Moslems perished in the war, as Ghobagho 
and Kong (both Mohammedan countries,) 
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had united their forces with Dinkera, king of trious tites, in conjunction with his last-men- 
Gaman, wiio trad cast off his allegiance to” tioned sister, © 

king of Ashantee, and transferred a tribdte| ‘“* During the king’s absence, this arbitress 
which he ‘formerly paid him-to the Sultan of | of his fate formed a connexion with a chief of 
Kong. Indescribing some of the character-|Bouromy, whose ambition suggested a plan 
istics of the: war, they declared they had | to seat himself upon the throne. 

actually witnessed the massacre of ten thou-| “In this conspiracy, seventeen of the king’s 
sand old.fmen, women, and young children, | wives and their families are said'to have join- 
besides numbers of chieftains, who were put|ed; the fire-pot was broken to pieces, and 
to death-by-tortures the most revolting to|the chief commenced arming his party. But 
humanity. The Ashantees, they affirmed,|the king, added my informer, who had sus- 
were, as enemies, the most terrible of man-| tained heavy losses in the early part of the 
kind, and in war, were justly dreaded even |'war, and was unable to account for the audacity 
by the trae believers.” ‘lof the enemy, performed an incantation over a 

These Moslems, in their intercourse with | certain talisman, which gave an insight into 
the Mission, seem to us to act a part assigned | what was transacting in the capital. He there- 
to them by the Ashantee King, and rather to|foré dispatched a body of men under Ouso 
cajole* the Consul into an agreement with |‘Cudjo, who, after an impotent struggle on the 
what his Majesty urges at the palavers. But |part of the enemy, effectually crushed the 
we will pass to more general characteristics. ‘| rebellion. Wiien the king returned home, he 

“¢ The king’s sister entered ‘my quarters i'| called a council to deliberate upon the punish- 
the forenoon, bringing in her train ‘a troop |ment due to the offenders, and it was finally 
of about one hundred and fifty: women ana decreed that his wives should suffer death by 
young girls; many of whom were described | decapitation. His sister, to prevent the pro- 
as the daughters and wives of men of high | fanation of spilling royal blood, was ordered 
rank. After taking a seat, she motioned to|to be strangled. The chief, her paramour, 
several ‘females who were her intimate at-|and all those of his party, were doomed to 
tendants, to enter the place, whilst the re-|the most cruel deaths at the grave of the 
mainder stood or seated themselves upon |king’s mother. These sentences were carried 
the: ground without. Her'speech was laconic. | into prompt execution ; and it is affirmed that 
* She was happy,’ she said, ‘ because I was | above seven hundred people were sacrificed, 
her brother’s good friend, and the friend of|or fell in resisting the royal forces. After 
the captains, and she thanked me for the|this the younger sister, my present visitor, 
present I had sent to her.’ This woman’s| was made governess. 
relationship naturally established her in an{ ‘ While these butcheries were transacting, 
elevated rank, but she was doubly dignified | the king prepared to enter the Tenge and 
by an employment which, perhaps, may not|in the act of crossing the threshold of the 
improperly: be termed Governess of the em-| outer gate, was met by several of his wives, 
pire, or Queen over the females; all of that| whos¢ anxiety to embrace their sovereign 
sex being immediately responsible to her|lord impelled them thus to overstep the 
government, and subject to an arbitrary con-| boundary of female decorum in Ashantee; 
troul under her vice-governesses. «| for it happened that the king was accompa- 

“ With'this ‘employment she had been in- hied by a number of his captains, who accord- 
vested only a few months, and since the king’s|ingly were compelled to cover their faces 
return from Buntoko. Her elevation pro-| with both hands, and fly from the spot. This 
ceeded from a cause somewhat remarkable. | is said to have angered the monarch, although 

“When the king was about to open the|his resentment proceeded no farther than 
campaign against Gaman, he collected toge-| words, and he returned the embraces of his 
ther his priests, to invoke the royal Fetische, | wives.” 
and perform the necessary orgies to insure} But another physical cause of anger after- 
success. These ministers of superstition sa-| wards occurred, and 
crificed thirty-two male and eighteen female} - - - “ He was inflamed to the highest 
victims, as an expiatory offering to the gods, | pitch of indignation, and in a paroxysm of 
but the answers fromthe priests being deemed | anger caused these unhappy beings to be cut 
by the council as still devoid of inspiration,|in pieces before his face; giving orders, at 
the king was induced to make a custom at the|the time, to cast the fragments into the fo- 
sepulchres of his ancestors, where many hun-| rest, to be devoured by birds and beasts of 
dreds bled. This, it is affirmed, propitiated| prey. Nor did the atonement rest here, for 
the wrath of the adverse gods. The priests|six more unhappy females were impeached 
then prepared a certain Fetische compound, | of inconstancy (a failing, I believe, very com- 
which they delivered to the king, with an in-| mon among them,) and they also expiated 
junction to burn the composition daily in a| their faults with their lives. Like another 
consecrated fire-pot within the palace; and 
upon no account tu neglect the fire, so as, to 
suffer it to go ont; for as long as the sacred 
flame devoured the powder, he would triumph 
over his foes. 

“ ‘When the king joined his army, he com- 
missioned his eldest sister (then governess of 
the kingdom,) to attend strictly to the sacred 
mystery, telling her that his crown and life 
both depended upon her vigilance, and the 
fulfilment of his order. He selected also three 
wives, to whom he was more attached than 
the rest, to. watch by turns over the myste- 


* There is no want of cunning ap it among the 
savages in these ociations. and flattery 
were alternately assumed; and no European tacticians 














































Ulysses, his majesty then devoted himself to 
\the purification of his palace, when, to sum 
up the full hortors of these bloody deeds, two 
thousand wretched victims, selected from the 
Gaman prisoners of war, were slaughtered 
over the royal death stool, in honour of the 
shades of departed kings and heroes.” 

At another interview with his Majesty, 
Sai himself, Mr. D. relates— 

“ The wars of the king were shortly after 
introduced as a topic of general discussion. 
That of Gaman was the favourite subject, 
and the king occasionally took up the thread 
of the narrative, er elucidated such events as 
ae not generally known. As he 
caused the linguists to interpret to’ me the 
particular feats of himself, the king of Banna 





won Mr. Dupuis, 


SE 
mation, and. at .one period he threw-himself 
into a sort of theatrical attitude, which ap- 
ared to be unpremeditated, and unaffected. 
e then seemed to be wrapt up within him- 
self in delightful cogitations, and at this crisis 
some of the auditors, like the bards of ‘ olden 
time,’ rose to the hum of the war song, and 
recited their parts in a pleasing mellifluous 
strain. The king enjoyed the scene in ecstasy, 
and frequently motioned with his body and 
feet in cadence with the metre of the verse. 
This reverie and the recitation occupied many 
minutes, and were ultimately succeeded by 
irony and satire cast upon the memory of his 
fallen enemy. ‘ His. skull was broken,’ said 
the king, ‘ but I would not lose the trophy, 
and now I have made a similar skull of gold. 
This is for my great customs, that all the peo- 
ple may know J am the king.’ 
*¢ A slave was deputed to one of the apart- 
ments of the palace, and as he returned he 
deposited a chair, which his majesty said was 
the regal seat of Dinkera, This piece of work- 
manship was, stadded all over with gold and 
silver ornaments, and silver coin of different 
European states. The slave again disappeared 
and returned, bringing under his escort a son 
of that unfortunate monarch, one of the few 
male survivors of the race of Dinkera.. A 
pallid hue, if so it. may be termed, overspread 
the jetty features of the youth, as he bowed 
trembling before the king, The angry glance 
which marked his reception, excited the most 
painful apprehensions, and the countenance 
of the young man spoke. woful agony, as he 
endeavoured to scan he purport of the 
summons. ( 


“ ¢ Your father,’ said the king, addressing 
himself to the prince, ‘ Was a rebel; he was 
fall of pride, and wanted to be a great king; 
he forgot when he was my slave. Is not this 
true ?--Phen he‘wantedSarem™ to “help him, 
and sent gold to make friends. Is not that 
true, too? He forget I was his master ;. he 
killed my sword bearers, and sent me an in- 
sulting message. Now I have his skull, and 
the jaw-bones of his eaptains. His wives, and 
you, and all the people, are my slaves ; and 
when I tell you to die, you shall die as your 
brother did; but now you shall serve me.’ 
“ The king then desired him to strip off his 
robe and show me the wounds he had received 
in battle. The unhappy youth did as he was 
instructed, pointing to five or six honourable 
scars upon his breast, arms, and thighs, which 
had the appearance of gun-shot wounds. 
‘ Now,’ said the king to him, with a stern, 
sarcastic apathy, ‘ you know your father was 
a fool, and that I am the king ; = did not 
know that before ; and so now go home until I 
send for you again.’ ” + 

In conclusion, the Negro monarch dismissed 
our Consul graciously, and even resolved to 
send an Embassy to England. This was, as 
we think, unfortunately prevented, either by 
intrigues at Cape Coast Castle, or throug 
the unwillitgness of our naval commander off 
that station to undertake the responsibility of 
transport.t The rest is soon said. Mr. Dupuis 





“ » This illustrious prisoner was placed under the 
safeguard of an inferior ee, who employed him in 
work at his plantations. negro has no tender sen- 
timent for his humbled antagonist! He was compelled, 
in the presence of the king, to join e chorus in the cruel 
Epicedium, or death-song, which his brother’s 
sacrifice :—an execution which was lermed in his 

ve, with torture, and amidst the mockery and 

4 ny = ° Seago IV. paraded at Coomassie 

t resents for ‘ 
were a startling ; for the King of Ashantee insisted 








could have displa: finesse. Th b 
eS a saieytes ov land Apoko, his eyes sparkled with fiery ani- 


upon sending fifty fine boys and tifty handsome black 
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came to England four years ago, and he does 
not appear to havehad weight enough to incite 


girls to his royal Brother of Britain! Mr. D. farther says 
of the parting interview— 

“ The slave trade became a topic of conversation soon 
after, for the king abruptly cut the clue of the former 
conversation. ‘I think,’ said he, ‘“‘ that the great king 
will do me much if he likes to make a proper 
trade for slaves as before. You must not forget that pa- 
layer. But I do not say he must do so, for he knows 
best what is good for him and me too: and if he says it 
will not du, thatis enough.’ 

*¢ The ambassador and his suite again came forward, 
richly habited, and adorned with rock gold. They had 

m engaged, they said, in making astrong Fetische, to 

lace before the great king. Their bo- 

nted with white clay, fancifully arranged 
in flowers, stars, and streaks. 

“© Now,’ said the king, turning half round to these 
men, ‘ you are to tell my master this. He is oy good 
friend, andI shall serve him faithfully. My people love 
him, because he is good to black men; and he is the 
great king here, as in the white land. Tell him I send 
my ambassador, that he may hear what is true from my 
own mouth, and not believe what the Fantees say, for 
they lie, and cheat bis people. I am pleased with the 
captain he sent me, with his bonk, and his present. My 

loved white people when they only knew the 
name, because they knew they were strong, and prayed 
to the great God. But I loved them from the day I 
fought at Annamaboe, and met Governor Torrane. Tell 
my master that was a proper goverpor, and so was Go- 
vernor White. 1 never had any pafhvers with them, for 
they knew I was the king; they did me goud, and I did 
them good. I never had a palaver with any governor 
lore Smitty, except the palaver of Fantee, before Tor- 
rane knew me. I cannot fight white men: I cannottake 
their gold and their goods, as the Fanteesdid. If I make 
war upon the blacks, when they are stubborn, tell the 
king not to mind that; for all this country is mine, and 
do so to make the people know me and him, and 
to make them serve us both. He has only to tell me 
what will please him, and whatever he wants J shall 
send. If he likes peace, that is good for the people, be- 
Cause then they can trade; and if he says, make war 
upon this country or that, I shall rise in the night to 
serve him. Tell him the Cape Coast people made me 
very angry ; and all my captains wanted war, because 
they said ons would bring white men to help 
the Fantees. t never mind that now, we are good 
friends again, and I hold a true book. J shall therefore 
make plenty of trade, and do every thing to give plea- 
sure 10.his people. His mn sl look to all that; 
and whateyer he says is proper, that | sha'l do. Tell 
him I am a gréat king here, and this is not talk like the 
Fantee caboceers ; for I can do himgreat good, and send 
him gold and ivory as much as he likes. He is my 
master, and I have sworn the great oath that I will be 
faithful to him like a king and a true friend, and I shall 
take care of his captain, and of all the white men; and 
when he comes back to Coomassy, I can lie down and go 
to . Then,’ added the king, as he directed the con- 
versation more particularly to the treasurer, holding him 
at the time by the skirt of his yestment, ‘ you are to 
give to the great king the present [ am going to show 
you, and tell him Sai sends you this, because your 
country is a long way off, and he cannot come and see 
you himself; but for all that, he knows you, and he loves 
you the same as a brother.’ 

“ The discourse was interrupted bythe entrance of a 
troop of eunuchs, bearing upon their heads various ar- 
ticles of the present, which were passed in review before 

gazing multitude. These were a number of orna- 
ments, in molten gold, such as small plates, circlets, 
twists, &c. besides some large specimens of rock gold; 
two fine camel’s hair carpets, such as those af Mecca, 
Smyrna, Aleppo, &c. said to have been brought from 
Cassina; fourmore, of Yandy fabric, coarse ; nine large 
pieces of silk, curiously but preposterously fretted with 
thick gold wire and fetische ornaments ; a sort of quilted 
cotton robe, partly covered with cabalistical scraps and 
sentences Arabic: it was in fact a war garment, 
gifted, as the king said, with the virtue of resisting the 
power of a masquet bullet, or the thrust ofa steel wea- 
pon; along gold pipe, neatly and tastefully decorated 
with gold wire, the bow! being cast in the solid, and 
radely sculptured ; a massive breast plate cast pure, of 
the same metal, divided upon the outer surface into com- 
partments, and coarsely moulded into a sort of filligrane 
work; @ gold elephant’s tail, composed of a thick bunch 
of wire :—a sort of fan or fly flap, used by the king, or 
rather to him alone ; besides a variety of the finest cot- 
ton fey ng me and ornamented with silk in the 


fashions country. 

“ When these treasures had been sufficiently paraded 
before the assembled , the king ordered me to take 
charge :of the pipe, the breast plate, and the other 
trinkets; bis‘people, he said, would carefully pack up 
the rest. The small trinkets, however, he once more 
eed back to the charge of bis ambassador, telling him 





pack them also in the same box with the silks, and 
leave with me the pipe and breast plate only. 
* Atagiven signal, a man brought forward abeautiful 
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our Colonial Department, promptly,tofulfilhis 
promires towards the King of Ashantee,while 
the commercial people at Cape Coast (accord- 
ing to him) added further insults and aggres- 
sions to the score already too much to be borne 
by Ashantee passions.* The consequenceis un- 
happily before us—the death of Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy, the massacre of his force, and the 
threatened loss of ou: establishments on the 
Gold Coast of Africa. 1 

We have only to add, that King Sai is re- 
ported to be dead; and that the following 
remarkable circumstances are stated as hav- 
ing probably delayed the enemies’ attack so 
long, as to lull our people into a vain idea 
that they were afraid to execute their vowed 
vengeance. < 

“It was not (says our athor) conjectured 
that the enemy might have been engaged in 
an inland war, neither that he was busying 
himself with preparations for a campaign on 
the sea coast; but on the contrary, it was 
believed that the king would be contented to 
preserve a defensive posture.” 

And he illustrates this point with the sub- 
joined note :— 

“¢ The Ashantees never undertake any national 
concerns without invocations to the deities, con- 
jurations, incantations, and a variety of customs 
which occupy incredible time, as these mysteries 
can only be practised on particular days of the 
week or month ; the others being deemed ominous 
and portending evil, are days of grief and tribu- 
lation.’ Out of the 365, the proportion of good or 
lucky days, the Bashaw says, is no more than 
150 or 160. During the evil days, councils can- 
not be holden, nor can troops either march or 
engage the enemy, unless in self-defence. An 
Ashantee army, in proportion to the rank of its 
commander, and certainly if the king was at its 
head, could not march to Cape Coast or to the 
sea-side in less than three or four months, for 
there are various other causes (independent also 
of circumspection, rank, and dignity) to impede 
the march, such as divinations from the flight of 
birds, track of particular beetles and insects, 
screechings of the turkey buzzard, dreams, pre- 
dictions, celebration of customs, &c. &c. In 
short, the Ashantees are slow, and, I believe, 
cautious in the cabinet; they are slower, how- 
ever, in warlike movements, and, for those very 
reasons, more to be dreaded by those who do 
not know them; and certainly no man had a 
just conception of this nation during my residence 
on the Gold Coast. The Ashantees-are-energetic 
in the field on days when’ they can act; and, as 
the Bashaw and the Moslems in general relate, 
are more justly dreaded than any other tribe of 
Negroes. When the army takes the field, it 
usually pushes. forward a body of two or three 
thousand men to the distance of a day or two 
in advance of the main army, covering the 
enemy’s towns and frontiers by little detach- 
ed corps of observation, who prosecute their 
march during the silence of night, in the most 
intricate parts of the forest, only seeking re- 
fuge as occasion may require, in the loftiest 
pair of young leopards, sccured in abamboocage. ‘You 
are to take care of these yourself,’ said the king to me ; 
‘they are for my master, and if he likes he can have 
plenty of all sorts of beasts.’ 

“*What you see,’ said the king, ‘is not half what I in- 
tended to send. By and by the kings of Banna, and 
Salgha, and Yandy, and Gaman, and all the great cabo- 
ceers willsend in their presents, but then you will be 

‘one.’ » 
, * Respecting the former mission, we have it under the 
hand of one of the parties most devoted to the Council 
or government at Cape Coast Castle, that it was ill 
planned from the beginning. It started in the rainy 
seasn, without any communication with or notice to 
the King of Ashantee to know if it would be agreeable. 
It was without an Ashantee guide, and had torely ona 
fellow picked up by the way, who had neither escort 
nor influence. The 120 bearers and hammock-men 
pressed into the service, deserted fast, and those who 
remained could only be forced to proceed by hlows. In- 








stead of twenty soldiérs two were sent.— 








Sa 
boughs of the trees, where they sustain life for 
many days, if necessary, upon a sort of soluble 
gum, pounded grain, and ‘ war nuts,” called by 
them Boesie, which they never travel. without. 
As the main body advances, so do these detach- 
ments, and when the king and priesthood deem 
the opportunity a fit one for battle, these corps 
of observation, strengthened by others, concen- 
trate themselves within a compass adequate to 
support the war with a most deadly effect from 
ambush and intrenched positions, or from the 
canopy which conceals their comrades ; for, dur- 
ing the attack, these elevated warriors pour in- 
cessantly upon the foe a tempest of musquet- 
shot, and poisoned missiles, javelins, and arrows. 

**The precautions taken by the Ashantees, 
during a march through the enemy’s country, 
are equal to what is related of the tribes of North 
American Indians; and it is almost impossible 
to collect intelligence adapted to the service of 
an opposing force. Incredible as it may seem, 
it often occurs, as it happened in the Gaman 
war, that the king in person, at the head of'an 
army, is able to conceal himself in the heart of 
an enemy’s country (provided there are forests 
of sufficient capacity) until the crisis for action is 
deemed auspicious.” 





ELLIS’S ORIGINAL LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
HIsTORY. 3 vols.—[ Fourth Notice.] 
BEFORE dismissing the first volame, we are 
tempted to extract a few more of its memo- 

rabilia :-— 
“* The Council for the Household of the Lady Mary 
to Cardinal Woisey. 

*,.* In this letter the Reader is reminded of the 
long train of sports and merriment which formerly made 
Christmas so cheerful to our ancestors. 

“ It was in 1525, in the 17th year agi aa | the Eighth, 
that Cardinal Wolsey, at the same time that he esta- 
blished a houshold for the young Duke of Richmond, 
‘ ordained a Council,’ says Hall, ‘ and stablished another 
Household for the Lady Mary, then being Princess of 
the Realm.’ The circumstance of the Council’s inquir- 
ing what they were to do, seems to fix the date of the 
Letter, at once, to the very year in which the Houshold 
was established. 

* Please it youre grace for the great re- 
paire of straungers supposed unto the Pryn« 
cesse honorable householde this solempne fest 
of Cristmas, We humbly beseche the same to 
let us knowe youre gracious pleasure con- 
cernyng aswell a ship of silver for the almes 
disshe requysite for her high estate, and spice 
plats, as also for trumpetts and a rebek to be 
sent, and whither we shall appoynte any Lord 
of Mysrule for the said honorable householde, 

rovide for enterluds, disgysyngs, or pleyes 
in the said fest, or for banket on twelf nyght. 
And in likewise whither the Pryncesse shall 
sende any newe yeres gifts to the Kinge, the 
Quene, your Grace, and the Frensshe quene, 
and of the value and devise of the same. Be- 
sechyng youre grace also to pardon oure busy 
and importunate suts to the same in suche 
behalf made. Thus oure right syngler good 
lorde We pray the holy Trynyte have you in 
his holy preservacion. At Teoxbury the xxvij 
day of November Youre humble orators 
JOHN EXON. 
JEILEZ GREVILE. 
PETER BURNELL. 
JOHN SALTER. 

G. BROMLEY. 
THOMAS AUDELEY. 

“No record is preserved of the answer 
which was retarned to this letter; but that 
the Cardinal allowed the sports of Christmas 
to be played is‘more than probable. A book 
of the expenses of the Lady Mary’s House- 
hold in various years from the 28th to the 
36th of Henry the Eighth is still remainin 
among the Royal Manuscripts in the Britis 
Museum ; a few entries in which bear upon 
the question,” 


To the most reverent Father 
in God the Lord Cardinall 
his good Grace. 


s 
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We take only the most curious— 

« Item, geven to George Mountejoye draw- 
ing my Ladye’s Grace to his Valentine, xl’. 

“Item, geven amongs the yeomen of the 
King’s guard bringing a Leke to my Lady’s 
Grace on Saynt David’s day xv*. 

“Item, geven to Heywood playeng an en- 
terlude with his children before my Lady’s 
Grace, xl*, 

“Item, payed for a yerde and a halfe of 
damaske for Jane the fole, vij’. 

“Item, for shaving of Jane fooles hedde, 
iiij. ,; 

Me Payed for a frountlet loste in a wager to 
my Lady Margaret, iiij'. 

‘“‘ Item, payed for a brekefast loste at boll- 
ing by my Lady Mary’s Grace, x*.” 

he Interview of the Cloth of Gold “is 
usually represented as occasioning the first 
open breach between Wolsey and the Duke 
of Buckingham; but the following extract 
from a letter of Sir William Fitzwilliam to 
Wolsey, sufficiently explains to us that Buck- 
ingham’s haughty demeanour had long been 
Gionine even to his Sovereign : and that, in 
some degree, his weakness and his pride had 
wrought his own ruin. Of royal descent, 
high constable of England by hereditary 
right, possessed of extensive domains, great 
in his alliances, and surrounded by numerous 
retainers, he enjoyed a popularity, the feared 
consequences of which, as will be seen in an 
extract from the Cardinal’s letter in return, 
induced Francis the First to offer Henry his 
assistance in case the punishment of Bucking- 
ham should cause rebellion. 

* Roy, at the back of the title-page of his 
‘Rede me and be nott wrothe’. alludes in 
strong terms to Wolsey as the Duke’s de- 
stroyer : 

‘ Of the prowde Cardinall this is the shelde, 

Borne up betwene two angels of Sathan, 

The sixe bloudy axes in a bare felde 

Sheweth the cruelty of the red Man 

Which hath devoured the beautiful Swan ;* 

Mortal enmy unto the whyte Lion; 

Carter of Yorcke, the vyle butchers sonne.’ 

“One word more respecting the fall of 
Buckingham. His conviction was principally 
owing to the disclosures of his confessor: and 
the practice of obtaining such disclosures 
from the confessors of the nobility, is parti- 
cularly charged on Wolsey. Roy says, 

* In all the londe there is no wyght, 

Nether Lorde, Baron, nor knyght 
To whom he hath any hatred, 
But ether by sower speche or swete 
Of their Confessours he will wete 
Howe they have theym selves behaved. 
What they saye, it is accepted, 
In no point to be objected, 
Though they be as false as Judas.’ 

‘A very rare tract of that time, by William 
Tyndale, intitled ‘ The Practice of Prelates,’ 
intimates that Wolsey learned this of Fox and 
Morton, and that it was the engine by which 
Henry the Seventh maintained himself upon 
his Throne. ‘In kynge Henryes dayes the 
vij. the Cardinall Morton and bishop Fox of 
Winchestre delyvered unto the Kynges Grace 
the Confessions of as many Lordes as his 
Grace lusted. Wo so ever was mistrusted, 
if he shrove him self at the Charter houses, 
Syon, Grenewych, at Saint Jhons, or where 
soever it was, the Confessoure was command- 
ed by the auctorite of the Pope to delyver his 
confession wryten, and sworne that it was all.’ 

“¢ Please it your Grace the Frenshe King 
told me how my Lord of Bukkyngham was 


“ * The Duke of Buckingham took the Swan for his 
badge as heir of blood to Humphrey de Bohun.” 





in the Towre, and asked me and I herde of 
it: and I sayed naye, And he asked me also 
what maver a man he was, and I aunswered 
as I thought, and sayed he was a high mynd. 
ed man, and a man that wold speke like a 
man that were in a rage. And he sayed he 
judged him for ....man, and so full of coller 
that ther was nothing could content him. 
Then I shewed bym the Kings Grace had 
geven hym good lessons, and so good that 
and he had had any grace, he wold not have 
disserved to have been ther ; and he sayed it 
was honorably doon of the Kings Grace to 
gyve him warnyng. And then I shewed hym 
I knewe hys Grace had gyven him warnyng, 
as well by your Grace, as by his owne .... 
oftener than oons: and he praysed that ver- 
rey moche, At Mounte Armyne the xxij of 
Aprill. 
By your servant to the best of my power 
WYLLIAM FYTSWILLIAM. 


* Extract from the Cardinal’s Answer to 
Sir William Fitzwilliam. 
* * * * * 
Over this wher as upon knowlaige had by 
the said Frenche King of the attachement of 
the late Duke of Bukingham, the Lorde Ber- 
gevenny, and the ee Montague, he sup- 
posing that the matiers had been in some 
daungerous astate, made right loving, faith- 
ful, and kinde offers by you Sir William Fitz- 
william unto the Kings Grace for the defence 
of his person if nede had been; ye shall for 
his gentle and benivolent offer herin geve 
unto hym on the Kings behalve most hertye 
thanks. Neverthelas ye shal shewe unto hym 
that th’affaires were not, ne be in any suche 
daungerous state, but that the said late Duke, 
whom the Kings Grace of a good season hathe 
knowen to be perversly and evil mynded was 
nowe lately detected of diverse treasons by 
hym self thought and imagyned, aswel against 
the Kings person as against his succession, 
and specyally against the Princes with whose 
aliance in the House of Fraunce he was greatly 
miscontented and greved. And these things 
being openly and manifestly proved, and at 
last by hym self confessed, he was by the due 
order of the Kings lawes condempned and 
put to execucyon of dethe, according to his 
demerits. And as touching the said Lords of 
Bergevenny and Mountague, ther is non un- 
trouthe ner infidelitie in theym, but be as 
good, sincere, and loving subgietts and ser- 
vaunts to the King as may be. And the 
were for non other cause committed to the 
Towre, but for a smale conceylement proced- 
ing of necligence, and being of no regarde, 
weight, or importance, 
At myPlace beside Westm. the xx'hday of May. 
Your lovying ffrende 
T. CARDENALIS EBOR.” 


We are sorry that we cannot go at length 
into the correspondence relative to the wars 
on the Scottish borders. The Earl of Surrey, 
in one of his despatches (1523,) gives a very 
characteristic account of an important inroad 
into Scotland, which does not seem to have 
terminated so auspiciously as it began. We 
must quote a part of it: 

- - - “ The next day I sente my seid Lord 
Dacre to a strong hold called Fernherst, the 
lorde whereof was his mortall enemy, and 
with him Sir Arthure Darcy, Sir Marmaduke 
Constable, with vij c. of their men, one cor- 
toute, and dyvers other good peces of ordy- 
naunce for the feld. The seid Fernherste 
stode marvelous strongly within a great woode. 





en a ee neem ch nr 
of their men, and Strikland your Graces ser- 
vaunte, with iij C. Kendall men, went inte 
the woode on fote with th’ordynaunce, where 
the seid Kendall men were soo handled that 
they found hardy men that went noo foote 
bak for theym. The other twoo Knights were 
alsoo soo sharply assayled that they were en- 
forced to call for moo of their men, and yet 
could not bring th’ordynaunce to the for- 
teresse unto the tyme my lord Dacre with 
part of his horsemen lighted on fote, and mar- 
velously herdly handled hymself; and fynally 
with long stikmyshing* and moche difficultie, 
gut forthe th’ordynaunce, wan the howse, 
and threwe downe the same. At whiche 
skyrmyshe my seid Lord Dacre and his bro- 
ther Sir Cristofer, Sir Arthure, and Sir Mar- 
maduke, and many other gentilmen, ded 
marvelously hardly, and found the best re- 
sistence that hath be seen sith my comyng to 
thies parties, and above xxxti Scottis slayne, 
and not passing iiij. English men ; but above 
sixty hurt. Aftir that, my seid Lord retornyng 
to the campe, wold in nowise bee lodged in 
the same, but where he laye the furst nyght: 
and he being with me at souper about viij. a 
clok, the horses of his company brake lowse, 
and sodenly ran out of his feld insuche nombre 
that it caused a marvelous alarome in our 
feld ; and our standing watche being set, the 
horses cam ronnyng along the campe, at 
whome were shot above one hundred sheif of 
arrowes and dyvers gonnys, thinking they 
had bee Scotts that wold have saulted the 
campe. Fynally the horses were soo madde 
that they ran like wild dere into the feld 
above xv. C. at the leest in dyvers companys ; 
and in one place above 1. fill downe a great 
rok and slewe theymself; and above two 
hundred and fifty ran into the towne being on 
fire, and by the women taken and caried 
awaye, right evil brent; and masay were 
taken agayne; but fynally by that I can 
esteme by the nombre of theym that I sawe 
goo on fote the next daye, I think there is 
lost above viij. C. horses, and all with foly 
for lak of not lying within the campe. I dare 
not write the wonders that c! Lord Dacre 
and all his company doo saye they sawe that 
nyght, vj. tymys, of sprits and ferefull sights, 
And unyversally all their company saye 
playnely, the Devill was that nyght amongs 
theym yj. t a Whiche mysfortune hath 
blemyshed the best Jorney that was made in 
Scotland many yeres, I assure your Grace 


Y|1 found the Scotts at this tyme the boldest 


men, and the hotest that ever I sawe any 
nation: and all the Jorney, upon all parts of 
th’army kept us with so contynual skyrmyshe 
that I never sawe the like. If they myght 
ble forty th 1 as good men as [ 
nowe sawe fifteen hundred or two thousand, 
it wold bee an herd encounter to mete theym. 
Pitie it is of my lord Dacres losse of the 
horses of his company. He brought with hym 
above four thousand men, and lodged one 
nyght in Scotland in his moost mortall enemys 
contre. There is noo herdyer ner bettir 
knyght, but often tym he doth not use the 
most sure ordre; whiche he hath nowe payed 
derely for.” - - - 
In another letter from the same hand, the 
famous Duke of Albany is strangely described: 
- -- “ And by many wayes (says the Earl) I 
am advertised that the Duke of Albany is a 
mervelous wilfull man, and woll beleve noo 
mannys counsaill, but woll have his owne 
opinion folowed. And bicause the Frenehe 
ing hath be at soo greate chardges by his 








The seid. twoo knights with the moost parte 








* skirmishing. 
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provoking, having his wiffs inherytance lying 
within his‘'domynyons, dare not for no Scot- 
tish counsell forbere t’envade this realme.* I 
am also advertised that he is so passionate that 
and he bee aperte amongis his familiers, and 
doth here + any thing contrarius to his myende 
and pleasure, his accustumed manner is too 
take his bonet sodenly of his hed and tothrowe 
it in the fire ; and no man dare take it oute, 
but let it to be brent. My Lord Dacre doth 
affirme that at his last being in Scotland he did 
borne above a dosyn bonetts aftir that maner. 
And if he be suche a man, with Gods grace 
we, shall spede the bettir with hym.”’ - - - 

Though we have now four times noticed 
Mr. Ehlis’s valuable work, we have only been 
able to do imperfect justice to the first 
volume : the second and third are, if possi- 
ble, more interesting. 





+ hear. 
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TALBOT’S CANADA. 


WE shall conclude all we wish to say of 
the above work, by quoting the picture 
of ‘Canada generally, and of a Canadian 
horse-race in particular, to which we al- 
luded in the termination of our first notice 
(No. 395,) and which latter is, to us, quite 
original. 

‘©The Americans of Dr. Franklin’s time 
must have been less inquisitive than those of 
modern days, or he would not have been al- 
lowed to pass without giving a more circum- 
stantial account of himself. To do them jus- 
tice, however, they are as communicative as 
they are inquisitive ; and will always in some 
degree atone for the trouble which they 
give, by freely imparting, without even being 
asked, whatever information they possess: 
and this, though seldom very interesting, is 
frequently serviceable to strangers. They will 

ive you a rapid sketch of the history of 
ir lives, recounting, with a minuteness that 
is truly astonishing,’ the various difficulties 
which they encountered in effecting their first 
settlements, and concluding the whole with a 
summary of their present prospects, be they 
favourable or unfavourable. But it is very 
difficult to understand them; for they mis- 
apply many words that are used in common 
conversation, and mingle in every sentence 
half a dozen of the vilest imprecations. A 
wealthy man they term a clever man; hard 
labour is * * * d——d tough work ; a pretty 
girl, a spry lass ; a good house is either a most 
royal or a most righteous building,—two terms 
which I presume are not of Republican origin; 
a man of an irritable or passionate disposi- 
tion, is invariably,—and, I think, not inap- 
propriately,—termed an ugly man ; and a wo- 
man who is attentive to her domestic concerns, 
is always a fine woman. 

‘It is absolutely necessary to spend a year 
or two in the country befere you can obtain 
much information by conversing with the peo- 
ple; for the phraseology which they employ, 
to md nothing of the various other modes in 
which they distort the King’s English, is so 
different from that of the mother-country, as 
completely to change the idiom: of the lan- 
guage, and give it the appearance, to all who 
have seen .it only in its pure and: untra- 
velled state, of an old friend with a new face. 
Even when you have become familiar with 
the mask, and every difficulty in understand- 
ing them is conquered, you will not find your 
a and perseverance greatly rewarded. 

aving never travelled, either personally, or 
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by means of the published works of those 
who have wandered from home, they know 
nothing of any part of the world, except that 
in which they live; and, being ignorant of 
every thing which does not belong to agricul. 
tural or mechanical pursuits, their conversa- 
tion, even when it can be understood, seldom 
possesses any great interest. With senti- 
ment, sensibility, or wit, they are also not 
greatly overburdened. I never heard but one 
instance of native wit; and although we are 
indebted to the pig-stye for this, it is by no 
means despicable. 
“ Some hogs, which belonged to Judge 
» of » were destroyed by the 
Indians, during the late war between the 
United States and Great Britain. In making 
application to the Government for redress, 
he had the conscience to value one of them 
at a hundred pounds. A tavern-keeper, who 
was a near neighbour of the learned Judge, 
having heard of the transaction, informed,an 
old farmer of the whole affair, and expressed 
his surprise at the enormity of the charge. 
‘ Poh! (said the farmer, drily,) I don’t know 
that the charge was so very extravagant; for 
if it was as great a hog as the Judge himself, 
it was tarnation cheap !” 

‘‘ The Canadians are very much addicted 
to drinking ; and, on account of the cheap- 
ness of liquor, are very frequently under its 
influence. Card-playing, horse-racing, wres- 
tling, and dancing, are their favourite amuse- 
ments; and us the jingle of a dollar is a rarer 
sound in the ear of a Canadian, than the voice 
of liberty is in that of an Algerine, their bets 
are usually made in stock, and are sometimes 
exceedingly extravagant. The fate of a cow, 
a yoke of oxen, or a pair of horses, is often 
determined by the colour of a card; and an 
hour’s gambling has deprived many a Cana, 
dian farmer of the hard-earned fruits of twenty 
years’ industry. 

“* T once went to a horse-race, that I might 
witness the speed of their sorry chevaux, as 
they cantered over a quarter of a mile course. 
Four horses started for a bet of 10,000 feet 
of boards. The riders were clumsy-looking 
fellows, bootless and-coatless. Before they 
started, every one seemed anxious to bet 
upon some one or other of the horses. Wagers 
were offered in every part of the field, and 
I was soon assailed by a host of fellows, re- 
questing me to take their offers. The first 
who attracted my notice, said, he would bet 
me a barrel of salé pork that Split-the-wind 
would win the day. When I refused to ac- 
cept of this, another offered to bet me 3000 
cedar shingles that Washington wou!d distance 
* every d——d scrape of them.’ A third per- 
son tempted me with a wager of 50lbs. of pork 
sausages against a cheese of similar weight, that 
Prince Edward would bedistanced. A fourth, 
who appeared to be a slivemaker, offered to 
stake a raw ox-hide against half its weight in 
tanned leather, that Columbus would be either 
first or second. Five or six others, who seemed 
to be partners in a pair of blacksmith’s bellows, 
expressed their willingness to wager them 
against a barrel of West Indian molasses, or 
twenty dollars in cash. In the whole course 
of my life, I never witnessed so ludicrous a 
scene. I succeeded for a while in preserving 
my gravity; but the wind of the bellows blew 
every trace of seriousness away, and I laughed 
so heartily, that I believe the owners of this 
unwieldy article imagined I had detected 
some of them in making an American bull. 
I dare venture to say, that 10,000 dollars, at 








least, were Jost and won in property, at this 


ee 
race, without a single sow in specie being in 
the possession of any one present. ‘ 
‘¢ When the race -was over, wrestling com- 
menced ; which was soon succeeded by box- 
ing in the modern style of rough and tumble. 
This detestable practice is very general in 
Canada; and nothing can be more abhorrent 
to good sense and feeling. Itistead of fight- 
ing, like men whose passions have gained a 
momentary ascendancy over their reason,— 
which would to all intents bebad enough,— 
they attack each other with the ferociousness 
of bull-dogs, and seem in earnest only to dis- 
figure each other’s faces, and to glut their 
eyes with the sight of blood. The contest ‘al- 
ways opens with a turn at wrestling, for they 
never dream of applying their knuckles ; and 
he who has the misfortune to be thrown, ge- 
nerally suffers a defeat. The principal object 
of. the combatants appears to be the calcula- 
tion of eclipses ; or, in other words, their whole 
aim is bent on tearing out each other’s eyes ; 
in doing which, they make the fore-finger of 
the right-hand fast in their antagonist’s hair, 
and with the thumb—as they term it—gouge 
out the day-lights. If they fail in this attempt, 
they depend entirely on their teeth for con- 
quest ; and a fraction of the nose, half an ear, 
or a piece of a lip, is generally the trophy of 
the victor. The battle never breaks up before 
one of the combatants exclaims ‘ Enough !’ 
which is seldom the case until he finds him- 
self disabled by the loss of blood, or a severe 
invasion of his optic, his olfactory or auditory 
nerves, 

*¢ In these brutal contests no person ever 
attempts to interfere, not even if it is neces- 
sary to do so for the preservation of human 
life : but the moment that the cry ‘ ENoUGH!’ 
is heard, hostilities cease, and the parties, if 
able, rise up and exhibit their mangled forms. 
By these savage engagements many persons 
are disfigured in the most barbarous and 
shocking manner. Are you not amazed that 
a people, who claim the character of being civil- 
ized, can take any pleasure in beholding such 
appalling sights,—to say nothing of being per- 
sonally concerned in them? And yet, I am 
credibly informed, that a custom, nearly si- 
milar to this, still exists in Lancashire and 
part of Yorkshire, in England. 

- - - - And what man, seeing this, 

And. having human feelings, does not blush, 

And hang his head to think himself a MAN ? 

‘¢ It does not much astonish me, that, in a 
country like Canada—the inhabitants of which 
live in a half-savage and a half-civilized state 
—men should be found to revel in the com- 
mon use of the most vicious enormities: but 
I am greatly surprised to hear, that a prac- 
tice so vile and revolting to humanity; so de- 
rogatory from the dignity of man; so far be- 
neath what should be the ideas of creatures 
endowed with understanding, however ob- 
scured by the clouds of ignorancé,—is allowed 
to exist in England, that luminary of the 
moral world! In various American compa- 
nies, when I have presumed to reprobate 
this cruel usage, to my no small confusion 
have I always been met with a plea of justi- 
fication; and ‘ England set us the example!’ 
has invariably been the sweeping stroke to 
level all my arguments. ‘To such an extent is 
this method of boxing carried in the Southern 
States of America, that when the people of 
New England or those of Canada observe a 
man who has only one eye, and the place 
where the other is not, they commonly say 





that he has received a Virginian brand.” 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town and 
Port of Hastings, illustrated by a series of En- 
gravings from Original Drawings* by W.G. 
Moss, is a local work of more than local me- 
rits. The engravings are very pretty, and, 
with the letter-press (of no great antiquarian 
lore nor ambition of style,) serve aptly to 
illustrate one of the asantest watering 
places on the coast of England. We learn 
that ancient remains of some value have (since 
the publication) been discovered about the 
Castle ; but the historical interest of Hastings 
can hardly be augmented. ~ 

State of the Trade of Great Britain with all 
parts of the World. We place this among our 
Sights. of -books, for though it is in a tabular 
form, upon the face of a sheet, like a map, it 
contains the intelligence of a large volume. 
The fruit of. immense research, and we. may 
say drudgery, is here presented; and-whether 
for reference to the political economist, or for 
framing for the counting-house, we have not 
seen a production more deserving of atten- 
tion. Itis a proud trophy, too, ot our grow- 
ing financial.and commercial greatness. Nei- 
ther politician nor merchant ought to be with- 
out it. 

Le Petit Hermite, tiré de UHermite de 
la Chaussée d’Antin; par L, F. Ventouilac, 
is a selection from’ M. Jouy, in two neatly 
printed 18mo volumes, and a very pleasing 
work for French readers, 

“© Whether they be young or old.” 
Mr. V. has taken some of the best papers ; 
and.a brief biography, prefixed, farther re- 
commends his publication. 

L’ Hermite du Gange, ou L’ Apostat, par Ma- 
rin de la Voye, is a single volume of the same 
size, and called a “‘ Conte moral Indien.” It 
is not, however, a Conte to please us, icither 
by its originality or interest. The author 
speaks of the amiable “ Kirk Lohite,” alias 
Kirke White; calls Tillotson, Gillotin; and 
Paley, Puley! Even the French text is badly 
printed. The necessary errata would fill many 
pages. We advise Messrs. Bossange to burn 
the impression. 

M. Mollien’s Travels in Columbia.—M. Mol- 
lien is on the point of publishing an account 
of his tour in the Republic. of Columbia last 
year, which at this particular moment cannot 
tail to excite general interest. 

We have been favoured with a sight of some 
chapters of this Narrative, and venture to 
predict that it will meet with deserved suc- 
cess. The mixed races which inhabit America 
—the vigorous Mulatto, the terrible Zambo, 
the mild Metis—are objects of several new 
observations. The journey which M. Mollien 
made into Africa, has enabled him to draw 
curious and useful comparisons between the 
inhabitants of that part of the Old!World and 
those of the New Continent. © 

The remarks on the effects of the different 
‘temperature, and particularly on the pre- 
‘tended eternal spring of the valleys of the 
‘Cordilleras, will be read with interest. The 
grand views of nature, and among others. of 
the Cataract of by yO are described 
with much talent. - Mollien gives an his- 
torical account of Bolivar, Narino, Montilla, 

Paés, and other Columbian chiets; also of 
the political events which led to the emanci- 
pation of America. ‘He has delivered his 
opinions with the reserve becoming. a tra- 
velléer; and has besides stated only facts, 
leaving ‘it to’ iis readers to form their own 


invincible, but inattackable ; 


opinion. The entirely new information which 
he gives relative to the legislation, govern- 
ment, finances, and population of Columbia, 
is the more valuable, as those accounts which 
have lately been published are so singular 
and contradictory, that it is impossible to 
reconcile them with each other. 

He values the population of Columbia at 
2,600,000 souls, including Quito and Panama: 
the city of Bogota, the. seat of government, 
contains 30,000, and that of Quito an equal, 
number: Caracas is still in ruins : Cartha- 
gena, the best fortified city, contains 18,000: 
Guayaquil is a very rich town. 5 

The military resources of the government 
are weak ; there are not 60,000 muskets, and 
but little artillery ; but the shepherds of Bo- 
livar and the black lancers of Pats are, not 
they are new 
Parthians. 
The. road which M. Mollien took presented 
many new objects: the Magdalena, up which 
he sailed, is a river of as much importanceas 
the Orénoque; yet we have hitherto been 
almost entirely ignorant of the means of con- 
veyance, the dangers and the advantages, 
which the channel of the Cordilleras and of 
the New Grenada may present. 

M. Mollien gives a particular description 
of Bogota, the capital: the long stay which 
he made there is a sufficient security for the 
authenticity of his statements. Afterhaving 
explored most of the provinces near Bogota, 
M. Mollien continued to proceed up the 
valley.of the Magdalena. When he reached 
Popayan, he descended into the plains of 
Cauca, celebrated for their rich gold mines, 
and crossed the most western. branch of the 
Cordilleras, and was then on the coast of the 
great ocean. In the port of San-Buenaven- 
tura, where he was to embark, he had an 
opportunity of collecting a number of inte- 
resting documents respecting the country of 
Choco, with which he has enriched his nar- 
rative. From San-Buenaventura he went to 
Panama, crossed. the isthmus, and returned 
over Jamaica and England to France, after 
an absence of eighteen months. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
POPE’S NOTES, 


ALDERMAN BarBER appears to have been a 
very ardent admirer of Swift’s ministry (as it 
is sometimes called ;) when Bolingbroke and 
Harley quarrelled, shortly after Swift left 
London in 1713, he sent a letter to the Dean, 
begging he would return, and, if possible, 
accommodate the differences between these 
two angry politicians. But it was too late, 
and beyond mortal power ; for St. John de- 
spised Oxford, and Oxford hated St. John: 
every day widened the breach between them ; 


a hope of revenge even after the death of his 
adversary. The following note was written 
shortly after the third series of the transla- 
tion was published :— 


“¢ Sir,—I am commanded by Lady Boling- 
broke to wait on you, to know whether her 
Ladyship is entitled to the 3d vol. of Homer, 
by any payment of my Lords: You will please 
to let me know by a letter, on sight of this ; 


without delay. I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

On Lambeth Hill, 
near Doctors’ Commons.” 





~~" 8¥o, pp 206) Simpkin & Marshall. 


for if she is not, I must buy one, & send it 


Gay, after he returned from his journey to 
Aix with Paltney, was invited in 1718 by 
Lord Harcourt to his country house, where he 
spent the greater part of that year. This 
fragment was written during that time :— 

“ Sept. 17th. 

“ Dear Sir,—I came to Oxford on Friday 
last, and shall continue here and at my Lord 
Harcourt’s about a week ; after which I hope 
to return to you, calling at Reding & at 
Halgrove asI return. My journey to Here- 
fordshire I have on second thoughts put off, 
the season being so far advanced. All y* ac- 
quaintance were well where I passed, and I 
have been so ever since my coming out. I 
beg to have a line of your healths directed to 
Dr. Evans’s, in St. John’s College, Oxon, 
which will reach me in a day or two, where- 
ever Iam. I writ to you from Henley a week 
agoe, and to Mr. Rollinson. I live here very 
regularly in College hours, & have————.”’ . 
Rollinson was a correspondent of Pope's. 
I have seen several of his letters to him, but 
do not think they have ever been’ printed. 
‘Dr. Evans is well known, and ‘is mentioned 
in the notes to the Dunciad. 


This letter, from Mr. Edward Blount, was 
written about 1719: there are some very 
amusing letters to him in the.collection of 
Pope’s correspondence— 

‘* Dear Sir,—I am much pleased in the 
thought of your being as much disappointed 
as myself and the company that waited and 
wished for you. I am engaged at home, partly 
by company, partly by not being so well as I 
would be, to enjoy the pleasure of that Noble 
Lord’s company you mention, and your’s 
whenever you are at leisure. If you. can 
name any otler- now, or when you have 
better considered of it, you need but send 
your commands to,—Dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

‘Thursday, Ten o’elock. E. Byount.” 

From the beginning of the nexty Dsuppose 
it was addressed to Martha Blount and some 
lady residing with her at the time: it was 
written 1719: 

‘* Dear Ladies,—I find myself obliged to 
dine abroad to day at Battersea, so that I 
can’t meet you at Parson’s Green; where I 
will not fail to be between five and six, and 
stay till you come. If this letter does not'find 
you in ] Street, it will be left at 
Mrs. Floyd’s. Pray think me, with all sin- 
cerity, Your most affectionate, 

Most humble Servant, 
A. Pore.” 

The next bears no date, but I think it was 
written nearly a month after the preceding— 

“ Ashley, Tharsday. 

“Sir,—By candle-light Mr. Congreve wants 

a scribe ; he has not been well, indeed, but 


and Bolingbroke was mean enough to cherisly} will take the air your way to-morrow morn- 


ing. Don’t let this be any restraint on you, 
for he is not qualified for long visits. Since 
7” were so kind to mention me in your letter, 

hope you’! keep your promiss’, and let me 


Oct. 16, 1717, .., have the pleasure of seeing you here what 


day is most convenient to you next week, 
and it will be a very great satisfaction to, 
Sir, your most humble N. SHANNON,” 

Before I introduce the curiosity which is 
to follow, I shall make a few remarks on the 
subject which gave rise to it,—the ‘Rape of 
the Lock,” which is as much superior to all 
Pope’s longer Poems, as ‘ Eloisa” is to his 


Jno. BARBER. | ther less elaborate ones. It is singular that 





Buildings, in Chiswick.” 


It is directed to “‘ Mr, Pope, at MaWson’s| heshouldhave admitted very nearly a hundred 


lines, which have either no rhymes at all, or 
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very false ones. I will give two instances only, 
and those are not the worst : 
“ Some thread the mazy ringlets of her hair; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear.” 
The other was pointed out to me by George 
Colman, Dur English Terence, (1 don’t allude 
to his father, who translated that author.) 
At the same time he remarked to me, that it 
was not improbable that Pope got the Irish 
pronunciation of the letter e, which he fre- 
quently used, from Swift, whose conversation 
was a little disfigured with the brogue : 
“ Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost counsel take—and sometimes tea.” 
This Poem contains one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts of suiting the sense and 
sound that any poet ever produced—I mean, 
* Transparent forms, too tine for mortal sight, 


Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light.’ 
Observations of this kind may seem trifling ; 
but when the great beauties of a poem have 
been pointed out, there is some pleasure in 
finding what has — the industry and 
perspicacity of others, be it never so trifling. 
In the middle of the ms. of the Iliad is this 
Poem, with emendations by Pope in brackets : 
‘TO MR. POPE, 
‘6 Jn answer to a copy of verses occasioned by a 
little dispute upon 4 lines in the Rape of the 
Lock 


ock, 
( By ye RightHonorable theCountess of WINCHELSEA.} 


* Disarm’d with so genteel an air, 
The contest I give dre; poet, 
[ Yett, Alerander,} have a care, [Yet, vent’rous 
And shock the sex no more. 


We rule ye world our lives’ long race, 
Men but assume that right,— 
First slaves to ev’ry tempting face, 
nm martyrs to our spight. 
“ You of one Orpheus sure have read, 
Who would, like you, have writt, 
Had he in London town been bred, 
And pollish’d to his wit: 
‘But he, poor soul! thought all was well, 
Anid great should be his fame; 
When he had left his wife in hell, 
And birds and beasts could tame. 
« Yett vent’ring then with scoffing rhymes 
Thewomentoincense, 
Resenting heroines of those times 
Soon punished the offence. 
* And as thro’ Hebrus roll’d his scull, 
And H besmeared with blood, {dele.} 
They clashing as the waves grew full, 
Still harmonised the flood. 
** But you on follies gently treat, 
And spin so fine the thread, 
You need not fear his aukward fate,— 
The Lock won’t cost the Head. 
“ Our admiration you command, 
For alt (that’s gone] before; [you sting} 
What next we look for at your hand, 
Can only raise itt more. 
“ Yett sooth the ladies, I advise, 
As me to pride you ’ve wrought, 
* . * * = * 
7. = * =» 
Catera Desunt. 


* * 





IRISH SATIRE.—LETTER V. 
The Dispensary.— Village Literature. 
Host, Page, &c.—Bless thee, doctor.—Save you, 
—_ doctor.—Give you good-morrow, good master 
loctor ! 

Doctor Caius.—Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, 
come for °—Be gar, de herring is no dead, so as I vill 
ill. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Au diable les scavans!—Le Mariage Force. 

“ Am I not punctual? (said a medical friend, 
physician to a Wexford Dispensary, on en- 
tering my apartment at an earlier hour 
than was precisely agreeable,) I am come, 
according to promise, to accompany you to 
our Dispensary. If Hans Holbein (he conti- 
nued, throwing himself into a sedia d’apoggio, ) 


}| Store; and on the extreme right a miserable 


advantageous substitutes for the many flat 
common - places with which he has favoured 
us. Now, in the first instance, I would 
take him to a potatoe field, through which I 
Serer yesterday on this very estate (the 

arl of * * *’s,) and where I was witness to a 
scene which its absentee proprietor, I hope, 
does not dream of. I would give him the 
outline of that scene, with his own whimsical 
distortions, and this should be my etching :— 
In the centre I should place one of those 
portly gentlemen, to whose predecessors it 
was said, ‘ Go forth, and take ye your scrip 
and your staff,’ &c.; and I would be careful 
that he had more of the scrip than of the staff 
in the formation of the outward man; other- 
wise I should not be a faithful historian. He 
should point with his cane to an open potatoe- 
pit in the half distance, on the left: perched 
upon this goodly eminence, I would give you 
a tithe-proctor with a mallet in his hand, 
serving in the capacity of auctioneer, and 
roaring out the biddings of some decently 
dressed fellows, whom, by the use they make 
of their left-hands in examining the devoted 
cups, you may judge to be Palentines*. On 
the left, in the foreground, I should make a 
group of the miserable, starving family of the 
lessee. In the distance, on the extreme left, 
you should see a skeleton-horse, and cart, pre- 
paring to remove their all—their little winter 


hovel, or cabin. To complete the allegorical 
part of the satire, I would have Death, under 
the usual figure of a squelette, with a spade 
lifted over the churchman’s head, pour lui 
casser la téte. He should have the white shirt 
of a Rockite thrown over his grisly bones, 
and his os frontis should be smeared with 
bog-dust.” 

**T should recommend to you (said I) to 
make a rongh draught of the thing, and show 
it to your friend F— at the Glebe.” 

“Then my next sketch should be taken 
from a Country Dispensary. Death should be 
here placed behind the counter, employed 
after his own heart, under all the authority 
of a wig and diploma; and I would have a 
junior skeleton at his side, with a mortar in 
one hand, and a pestle in the other, fiercely 
engaged in compounding for the miserable- 
looking applicants.” 

** And would you make this one before us 
sit for the picture?” said I. 

‘“* Ho! sir; no, no (he exclaimed) the W— 
Dispensary is acknowledged to be an ex- 
ception :—Come in, come in.”—The door was 


of which may be formed by those who have 
waited half-an-hour at the pit door of Drury 
Lane in the first run of The Cataract.” 

“‘ Good-morrow, Doctor. Ah! then, long 
life to your honour; how does the young mis- 
tress, and Master Tom, and the old man of 
all, Sir? May be you havn’t any time to look 
at this bit of ticket, pl your h > ’tis 
from old Hartigant+, Sir” (the treasurer to 
the concern.)—‘‘ Very well, very well, my 
good man; sitdown, sit down.—I don’t know 
(said the Doctor to me, while he made his ar- 
rangements in the surgery, which was about 
half again as munificently furnished as that 
of Romeo’s apothecary, ) what these good peo- 
ple did ten years back, when there was no 








* I should suppose there is no necessity for explaining 
this word. There exists a very sincere hatred of these 
folks in the southern counties of Ireland, and indeed I 
believe there is no love wasted on their side,—O. 





had laid the scene of his Triomphe de la Mort 
in Ireland, I could supply with. some 


such thing as a dispensary in the country - 
but since they have been established, a: 
seem to regard it as a most unreasonable 
thing to expect that their little finger should 
ache while a doctor was in the neighbour- 
hood, and to think that it would be a kind of 
suicidal act if they failed to make the cage 
known. An unwise fellow would quarrel with 
them on occasions of this kind, but I humour 
them—set their minds to rest, save myself 
trouble, and make my reputation. You shall 
see one of those very extraordinary cases be. 
fore we have done. Well, Mrs. O’Hierluhee, 
and what’s the matter with you, pray?”— 
“ Why then, Sir, I can hardly tell what ails 
me, but I’m very bad entirely.”—* Do you 
sleep well, Mrs. O°H.?”— Oh! very well, 
Doctor.”—‘* And do you eat well?”—* On! 
then, it is’nt so bad with me but I can eat a 
little, Doctor.”—“ And drink well?”—« J] 
can’t say but I do indeed, your honour.”— 
“ Well, then, what is the matter with you, 
Mrs. O'H.?”—“ Why, then, I don’t know, 
Doctor; only I’m very bad entirely—entirely,” 
— ‘Oh! is that it? Well, we'll get you over 
that; sit down a moment.”—He let me see 
the prescription, which was quite as novel 
and as nugatory as the case itself; it was 
given in this form :— 


Aque fontanis + + iv oz. 
¢ Aqua puree = 
LAquee distillate - @ a ij oz. 

Tinct. Tolut. -  gttij 


Fiat mist. hora somni sumend. 

And we had the satisfaction to learn that 
it was successful 2 la merveille. 

‘¢ Well, Mr. M‘Coy, what has happened to 
your hand, that you have bound up there— 
what ails it?”’—‘‘ Why, then, Doctor (said 
the man, advancing his head obliquely, with 
a knowing, confidential look,) I believe ‘tis 
some of my sins that’s going to be forgiven 
me! I never had such punishment in my lifé 
since I was born.”—‘“ How did it happen?” 
—“ How did it happen! Why, then, I'll tell 
your honour that same. To be engaged to cut 
rape for—there he is—Switzer, the Palentine, 
and it to be Michaelmas-day—a retrenched 
holliday, and I never to kuow it till I run the 
raping-hook right across my fingers !—And, 
upon the vestment I could swear, it was un- 
knownst to me I did it; for, though it be re- 
--+ I know ’tisn’t good to break it for 
a ag 

The Irish are a nation of intuitive humbugs ; 
and they succeed better in their essays on their 
superiors, because they cover their shrewdness 
with a simplicity really natural. My friend 
was boasting to me how perfectly he was au 


opened, and a rush commenced, some idea | fait with respect to their qualifications in this 


respect, when a woman, who had asked with- 
out avail the four and fiftieth time for a little 
grain of ornate, (ernato,) turned to one of her 
companions, who was being congratulated by 
another on her perfect recovery, and said, as 
if apart, *‘ Ah! then, Mary, you may thank 
the Doctor for that.”—“ Sure, I know I may, 
Koth,” said Mary.—** The Lord be good to 
them that sent us a clever and a civil gentle- 
man, that knows his business.”—The finesse 
was irresistible; and she went off immediately 
in triumph with her prize. 

In the afternoon, I accompanied “ the 
Doctor ” to see a patient (on a visiting ticket, ) 
who was ill of a brain fever. The messenger 
told us he was the great Mr. Davy Dooley, 
the poet of the village ; and added, as a kind 
of hint to my friend, if he was at all ambitious 
of immortality, that David wrote a song in 





+ This familiar way of naming their bettérs, behind 
their backs, is very usual among the peasantry. —O, 


praisé of Dr, ——-, the last physician who 
attended him, and that the neighbours said 
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there was a dale of very fine English in it. 
s But I don’t know, please your honour, 
what is it makes poets so unlucky. Davy 
never did well in his life: I think myself ’tis 
the curses of the people that they make the 
songs upon that falls upon them.* Davy 
never had any luck since he wrote one upon 
Father Phelim, where he says, 

«¢ Go, kneel and pray—or fight and play, 

Or drink, or what ye will; 
But bring your grist on Christmas-day 
To Father Phelim’s mill!” 

When we arrived at the clay-walled dwell- 
ing of this village Juvenal, we found it 
crowded almost to suffocation with the gos- 
sips and the literati of the whole neighbour- 
hood. Never was mortal so pestered with 
queries of ‘ Well, Doctor, what do you think 
of him? Willhe do, Sir?” as my poor friend 
was on his sortée from the inner chamber, 
which was separated by a hurdle from the 
outer, where, in the midst of the hushed as- 
sembly, stood the redoubted Father Phelim 
himself, much to his credit, haranguing them 
on the absurdity of the idea that the poet’s 
brain was visited for its own wicked crea- 
tions, at the same time that he condemned 
these last. Let me here offer a plea for that 
much injured, much misrepresented; homely, 
honest class, the Catholic priesthood of the 
eountry parishes. Nothing can be more un- 
fair, more untrue, than the allusions some- 
times made to theircomfortable mode of living, 
and their love for it. A poor farmer will fix 
on one of his sons to be made a priest of; a 
classical education can be procured in Ire- 
land for a few pounds; and this lad, after 
having achieved a parish, which may bring 
him in about thirty pounds a year—sometimes 
scarcely so much—is saddled with the care of 
a few sisters, a sister’s child, sometimes a 
young brother, or an old aunt, or a widowed 
mothers; and these he must provide for notil 
taken off his hands in one way or other. 

Of the character of one of this class, Father 
Phelim’s harangue (with the conclusion of 
which J shall conclude) furnished an example. 
There is nothing profane or disrespectful in 
my quoting it, as it was givenin a social, not 
a ministerial capacity :— 

“ *Tis n't any fine, classical poetry we see 
ye about writing; sweet, neat lines, such as 
—there he is—Palemon and Daphnis used to 
make in Horace long ago. No; these times 
are gone by. We have nothing now but nuge 
canore, as Homer says. Oh! if Tityrus or 
Virgil were to rise ont of their graves, and 
see such verses coming after them, I wonder 
what would they say to it? Sorrow a bit, if 
they would n’t be ashamed they ever printed 
a line, or handled a pen and paper. Avenis 
cera junctis tu indocte cum in triviis, &c. as 
Melibeus says; as much as to say, “ You 
illiterate fellow, you go for to sing on the 
boreens, when you should be closing brogues 
with wax.” Oscar.” 

* This is so curiously characteristic an observation, 


that perhaps it is worth while to say it is not an inven- 
tion: “ With mine own ear I heard it.”—O. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NEW COMET. 

We translated into our Gazette a notice of 
the new Comet, discovered on the 27th of 
July. In this notice occurred an error, not 
unfrequent in the foreign Journals. The 17 
hours 36 min. for Right Ascension (equal to 
264°,) was given in degreés instead of time— 
(thus: 17° 36’.) The declination was correct. 
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tific Correspondent, residing in the environs 
of our metropolis, on whose accuracy we place 
the fullest reliance : 

“ This interesting visitor first became visible 
to us on the 27th July, at 13h. 56m, and ap- 
peared in the constellation Hercules, near the 
Z. (Thisstaris not laid down upon the Globes, 
but it lies about 4° to the northward of Ras 
Alhague a Serpentarius Ophiucus, and 3}° to 


Mercury will be at his’ greatest elongation 
on the 7th day ; but as his place in the ecliptic 
at setting; although 20° from the Sun, will 
have nearly the same altitude, no very favour- 
able opportunity will be afforded for obser- 


vatien. 
month. 


Mercury issin Virgo throughout the 





Sept. 1, Venus culminates ...... 0" 38™ 
be) AIT e 
— 25, 2 culminates ...,....... 0 59 





the westward of E, or 93 of Hercules. Re- 
ference to that excellent work, Jami "s 
Atlas, willimmediately point out the position.) 
The right ascension of the Comet was at that 
time xvii hours 36 min. in time, or 264°, the 
declination 179 42’N. So very small was its 
appearance, that we long doubted whether it 
was not an optical illusion; but subsequent 
observations have determined it otherwise. 
It is invisible to the naked eye, and barely 
perceptible through a telescope; nor can its 
form even then be clearly defined, as it more 
resembles a nebulous star than a comet. The 
motion is contrary to the order of signs, and 
not so rapid as the comet of January. On 
Thursday night (26th August,) at 10 hours, 
it crossed the track of the former; and at 
14 hours the righ ascension was 242°, the 
declination 40° 39/N. Ithas moved over the 
apparent distance of 30° since the 27th of last 
month, and now does not set to our latitude. 
To-night (Saturday,) at 16 hours, it will be 
near the three small stars in triangle 1. 2. 4., 
and g on the right leg of Hercules bearing 
WDN. and between 46° and 47° from the 
horizon.” 





EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


The method of finding the longitude by what is termed 
Lunar Observations, is that which is most generally 
practised by navigators in the present day, not only to 
discover their situation to the Bast or West, but aiso to 
operate as a corrector when compared with the longitude 
given by the chr ‘ter. Pp to have suggested 
itself very early to the first professors of nautical astro- 
nomy ; but the imperfection of proper instruments to 
observe with, and the want of correct tables to ascertain 
the Moon’s precise place, rendered every attempt abortive 
to discover the longitude with any degree of accuracy. 
Difficulties, however great, actuate the speculative mind 
to renewed exertion ; and inventive genius is never more 
happily employed than when engaged in the arduous 
undertaking of surmounting obstructions,and smoothing 
the paths of science for the benefit of mankind. The 
invention of Hadley’s Sextant was an important acquisi- 
tion to the mariner; while the construction, and ulti- 
mate improvement, of the Lunar Tables, by Mayer, ma- 
terially contributed to his success in long and dangerous 
voyages: for as the lunar observations were practically 
performed by measuring the angular distance between 
the Sun and Moon, or the Moon and the fixed Stars of 
the first magnitude that lay in or near her orbit, the 
sextant presented at once an instrument capable of 
taking that angle; and the Tables of Mayer, by ac- 
curately determining the Moon’s place (that is, her 
geocentric latitude and longitude,) afforded the means of 
previously calculating those distances for Greenwich 
time, and which are inserted for every third hour of the 
day in the Ast ical Eph is published by the 
Board of Longitude. The intermediate time may be 
found by taking the differences of the distances above 
and below the observed distance (corrected for refrac- 
tion and parallax by the method of Mendoza Rios, or the 
Linear Tables of Norie,) and calculating them by pro- 
portional logarithms ; the result will be the true time at 
Greenwich ; and the difference between that and the 
time at ship will give the longitude of the place of ob- 
servation (if well observed) within fifteen minutes, or 
less, ofadegree. The Stars principally made use of for 
this purpose are Arietis q Aries, Aldebaran q Taurus, 
Pollux in Gemini, Regulus q Leo, Spica Virginis @ 
Virgo, Antares q Scorpio, Altair q Aquila, Fomathaut 
a Piscis Australis, and Markab q Pegasi. 


Phases of the Moon. 











@ Full Moon ...........+0.. 72 23% 40™ 
@ Last Quarter ............ 15 19 17 
@ New Moon ..............22 10 28 


) First Quarter .. 29 11 382 


Sept. 1, Mercury culminates ..... 1" 34™ 
sets WES. .....0.000.2-- 7 20 





oe A -»- 6 32 
Venus passes from Leo into Virgo, and 
will be in ¢ with Spica Virginis on.the 27th 
day about 19 hours. On the 24th day, Venus, 
Mercury, and Spica, will form a small equi- 
lateral triangle, whose appearance would be 
very interesting were it possible to see them, 
Sept. 1; Mars culminates .,...... 4 §™ 
sets SWbW4W. ..:....... 8 38 
—— 25, ¢ culminates .......... 3 50 
sets SWbW. .........5.. 7 &6 
Mars passes from Libra into Scorpio, and 
will be ¢ 51 on 22 day 13 hours. 











Sept. 1, Jupiter rises NEDE. ....13" 46™ 
TF ee 

— 25, 1 rises NEDEXE.......12 44 
culminates ....... ae Ee 20 30 





Jupiter is in the constellation Cancer 
throughout the month, and will be 63S 
17 day 11 hours. 

Sept. 1, Saturn rises NEbE. ..... 9" 50™ 





culminates ...... sécone Be ae 
—— 25, lh rises ............- - 8 24 
culminates ....... copece 16-20 





The appearance of Saturn throughout this 
month will be peculiarly beautiful and in- 
teresting, near e y, or Bull’s right eye, and 
34° to the northward of Aldebaran. Saturn 
wil) be stationary on the 19th day, and after- 
ward will have a regressive motion, though 
scarcely perceptible. 

Sept. 1, Georgian culminates ..,, 8" 10™ 
setsS WEW pr... ceccese 12 °4 
—— 21, culminates ........ poe yy 
eT re 
The Georgian is still in the head of Sagit- 
tarius, and becomes stationary on the 20th day, 
On the 7th day, at 9h 30m, the stars on the 
meridian are part of Cepheus, Arided a Cyg- 
nus, Delphinus, and Capricornus, Fomalhaut 
SSE3RE., above which is Aquarius advancing 
to the meridian, and the head of Pegasus 
Mentrar « Cetus rising EZN., Saturn rising 
NEDE. ; the heralds of winter, the Pleiades, 
ENE., and the GeorgianSSW. On the 25th 
day, at 10 hours, the body of Cepheus, La- 
certa, part of Pegasus, the five stars in the 
Water-pot of Aquarius, and Piscis Australis, 
will be on the meridian; Aldebaran EbN,, 
Gemini rising NEDN. 











HUMAN FOSSIL: 

THE apparently human fossil, mentioned by 
one of our Parisian Correspondents as having 
been lately discovered in France, is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“Let any one figure to himself an irre- 
gular and horizontal fissure in a mass of si- 
licious rock, and he will have in his mind an 
image of the kind of hollow in which the hu- 
man fossil, or that which is so called, has 
been discovered. The objects which present 
themselves in this fissure are ranged in a ho- 
rizontal line, interrupted by slight undula- 
tions. At one of the extremities of this line 
the first thing that strikes you is a shape ex- 
actly that of a horse’s head,—a head which, 
resting against the rock, has been crashed, 
so that while the right half has retained its. 








The following particulars are from a scien- 





——7,% sets W 38, oreo te etes 7 4 


proper form and dimensions, the left bulges 
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oat and juts “Sead the Lp pu part. On 
sides of the eyes are v 
pes the fore- 
head, and the frontstall of a horse, complete 
design. The first impression is that it is 
¢ of a horse roughly chiselled out, io 
alto-relievo, to express the effect of a partial 
crushing. At the opposite extremity of the 
line (as if to form a pendant) is a mass of the 
size and shape of those blocks on which hait- 
dressers curl wigs. It appears to be the head 
of a tall man, but the place either of the ears, 
or of the eyes, or of the nasal cavities, or 
those “OF the mouth, &c. is quite undistin- 
nishable. Between the two extremities of 
the line are objects, very indistinct, but:in 
the confusion of which may nevertheless be 
made out something like a vertebral column, 
a fore-arm bent, a kind of square shape, like 
a human chest, &c. All these objects ‘are 
exceedingly ‘disfigured; but when viewed 
together, and at a little distance, they seem 
to establish a natural connexion between the 
two heads, that of the man and that of the 
horse, which constitute the first and the se- 
cond scene of this Jittle tragedy. 
parts, with the exception of the arm, are com- 
posed of fine sand, and there are here and 
there thin sheets of a blackish substance, 
which are thought by some to be fragments of 
mourning crape. All the parts of the adjoining 
rock, when struck by the hammer, return a 
clear and shrill sound. The parts of the fossil 
struck by the same instrument return a dull 
Can a fine 
sand, washed by water, a highly attenuated 
the organs, 
and taken their place, leaving nothing appa- 
rent but the exterior mould? On being exa- 
mined by a very skilful chemist, the parts of] 
the fossil.appear to possess the principals of 
matter which has once-béen animated ; while 
the parts of the neighbouring rock subjected to} De 


evident; and in front the-forelock, 


the hea 


sound, as if from some hollow. 


silicious matter, have penetrate 


‘ 


the same process, yiel@jenly the common ele- 
meiti of Sotitole wn nérals are composed. What 
is the conclasion to be drawn from these va- 
rious circumstances? We will only observe, 
that if these are the remains of a man and 
horse; the presence of animal matter proves 
that the catastrophe by which they were un- 
happily overwhelmed by a mass of rock is 
not of very remote antiquity. The fossil 
bones, which have been dug iu great quanti- 
ties. wut of the quarries from which Paris has 
been built, do not contain an atom of animal 


matter.” 
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ee the glories of the country. It can no longer 
be advanced, that Government is indifferent 
to those enhobling pursuits ; but it still re- 
mains for those who hold the helm of the 
State, to prove, by affording adequate oppor- 
tunity, that this Land is as congenial to the 
arts of design, as that which, produced a 
Da Vinci, a Michael Angelo, or a Raffaelle, 
It is only by rivalling such names, and aiming 
at excellence in that department which elicits, 
as it requiges, mental exertion, that we can 
become really distinguished in the Arts. It 
is in vain.to form a National Gallery, if the 
energies of the artists are to be directed to 
no better purpose than rescuing from merited 
oblivion suck multitudes of faces as issue from 
the mannfactories of portrait. It is this prac- 
tice, that dehases the-noblest talents, and that 
has.covered, acres of canvas with composi- 
tions which pander to individual vanity, at the 
sacrifice of national renown. In vain do we 
seek for expression in such pictures, or for 
the moral lesson that strikes upon the soul, 
as in the divine cartoons of Raffaelle, or the 
humbler drama of Hogarth. A parallel may 
be instituted with advantage to Great Britain 
in every walk of art except the highest. In 
a country where redundant wealth supplies 
the means, various will be the inducements to 
multiply personal likenesses. Accordingly, 
portraitare and pictures of familiar life have 






































All the 


Archibaldus Inglis, Scotus. .De Variola.—Johannes 
B. James, Anglus. De Vi Noctis in Corpus Humanum. 
—Quintin Jamieson, Scotus. De Pneumonia. 

Patricius Keatinge, Hibernus. De Phthisi Palmonali, 
—Johannes Edvardus Kidley, Hibernus. De Pneumonia, 
—Thomas Arthurus Ahmuty Kirkwood, Hibernus. De 
Ascite. 

ZEneas M:Andrew, Scotus. De Corde Ampliato.— 
Joannes McBraire, Ex Nova Scotia. De Febre Inter- 
mittente.—Henricus McCormac, Hibernus. De Clavo 
Secalino.—Joannes McKenzie, Scotus. De Carcino- 
mate.—Joannes McLaren, Scotus. De Febre Flavo.— 
Samuel McMullan, Hibernus. De Enteritide.—Robertus 
Andreas McMunn, Hibernus. De Abortu.—Alexander 
McQueen, Scotus, De Dysenteria.—Joannes McRae, 
Scotas. Hemorrhagia Uterina.—Joannes McRob- 

ie, J eensi ydrocephalo.—Guliel 
com, Scotus. De Phthisi Pulmonali.—Georgius Deare 
Meadows, Anglus. De Hydroth Jacobus Mitch- 
ell, Scotas. De Tetano.—Adamus Murray, Hibernus. 

Opbthalmia.—Joannes Murphy, Hibernus. De Hy- 
drocephalo Acuto. AL ee 

Joannés O’Donfiell, Anglus. De Hernia.—Franciscus 
Ogston, Scotus. De Volvulo.—Joannes O'Reilly, Hiber- 
nus. De Hemicrania—Gulielmus Augustinus O’Shea, 
Hibernus, De Rheumatismo—Joannes Overend, Ang- 
lus. De Morbis quibus Homines vel literis vel negotiis 
nimium dediti trequenter plectuntur. 

Robertus Pack,Hibernus. De Rheumatismo.—Samuel 
Alexander Pagan, Scotus. De Rheumatismo.—Carolus 
Philips, Anglus. De Scirrho Ventriculi. 

Alexander Joannes Ralph, Anglus. De Febre Bar- 
badensi Legionem Regine If. 1816, 1817, populante.— 
Gulielmus Reid, Scotus. De Nupera Febris Continue 
Discipli Ed dus Rendle, Anglus. De Vitalitate 
Safuinis.—Thomas Welbank Robinsofi, Anglus. De 
Acido Muriatico et Chlorino.—Gulielmus Bromley Rose, 
Jamaicensis. De Dysenteria. 

















LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Nominaeorum quiGradum Mepicin# Doctoris 
in Acapemia Jacosi SExT! Regis, que Edin- 


burgi est, anno 1424, adepti sunt. 
IV. NONAS AUGUSTI. 


Joannes Agnew, Scotus. De Hepatitide —Gervase 
a De Apoplexia.—Jacobus Anderson, 


Scotus. Hydrocephalo Acuto. 


Ricardus Bainbridge, Jamaicensis. De Rebus Obste- 
tricis. — Goliefmus ie, Scutus. De Scarlatina.— 
Franciscus Boott, Americanus. De tiydrocephalo.— 
Jacobus Mainwaring Brander, Anglus. De Sanguinis 
Distributione.—Jacobus Lee Brodbelt, Jamaicensis, 
De Stricturis Recti.—Thomas Lee Brodbelt, Jamaicen- 
sis. De A xiw Varietatibus Entonica atque Atonica. 
_ 3 Brown, Scotus. De Respiratione.—P. Utic 
Bufke, Hibernus. De Hysteria.—Georgius Burton, 


Scotus. De Inflammatione. 








ever found, and will ever meet with, public 
encotragement; but those preductions that 
emanate from and are addressed to the higher 
faculties of the soul, never can, until Govern- 
ment shall view them as a means of raising 
the character of the people, and as an instru:, 
ment of incitement to noble deeds. Departed 
excellence or high achievements, embodied 
and brought back on canvas to lite, are thus 
presented to the admiration and emulation of 
our aspiring youth, or become a pleasing 
source of useful instruction for the hours of 
relaxation. 

Let not, however, an insensibility to the 
merit and difficulties of portrait painting, 
especially when devoted to subjects destined 


Joannes Savery, Anglus. De Febre.—Jacobus Geor- 
gius Sim,Scotus. De Hepatitide Acuta—Petrus Sher- 
tock, Hibernus. De Erysipelate—Thomas Spens, Sco- 
tus. De Neuralgia.—Georgius Augustus Starling, Ang- 
lus. De i = gS Fordyce Story, Anglus. 
De Hydrocephalo Acuto.—Robertus J. N. Streeten, 
Anglus. De Delirio Trementi.—Joannes Taylor, Scotus. 
De Glandula Thyroidea. 

Joannes Brathwait Taylor, Ex India Orientali. De 
Absorptione per Venas.—Stephenson Teevan, Hibergys. 
Ve Febre Continua.—Jvannes Thompson, Anglus. 
Febre Typho.—Guliel Th , Scotus, Dé Scar- 
latina. — Jacobus Thomson, Scotus. De Quibusdam 
Plantis Medicinalibas.— Carolus ‘i'imm, ‘~~ De 
Ligatura Arteriarum.—Ricardus Townsend, Hibernus. 
De Usu medico Sulphatis Quine.—Adamus Turnbull, 
Scotus. De Nervoram Connexu. 

Alexander Binny Webster, Scotus. De Aneurysmate. 
—Carolus J. B..Williams, Anglos. De Sanguine ejus- 


Mntatianih 


que J es Calthorp Williams, Anglus. 























mong Anglus. De 


Robertus se Aneie. De Opio.—Gulielmus _ 


o-| De Stethoscopio.— Thomas Williams, Hibernus. De to swell the page of history, assumed as 








bernus. De Febre Puerp 


Dyspepsia. 





Croudace De Renocitian Galen Cole 
row us. nteritide.—Gulielmus Cullen. 
Scotus, Kemctiie in Phthisi Pulmonali.—Thomas 
Cuming, Ex Demerara. De Ptthisi Pulmonali.—Jaco- 
bus Mackay Cunningham, Hibernus. De Causis Mor- 
boram Excitantibus,—Carolus Curtin, Hibernus. De 





Rubeola.—Thomas A. Wise, Scotus. De Topographia 
Medica.—Cornelins Wood, Scotus. De Erysipelate 
Endemico.—Osvaldus C. Wood, Anglus. De M jo quo 
Nervi Motui inserviant.—David Woodburn, Scotus. 
Febre Hectica.—(Mr. Wilkie did not appear, and of 
course was not graduated.) 

Alexander C. Young, Scotus. De lepsia, — Ro- 
bertus Young, Anglus. De Hemoptysin 


the scope. of. these observations: such is not 
their object ; nor can it be meant to depre- 










* Agreeing with the writer on the importance of this 
subject, and generally acéording with his view of it, we 
cheerfully give place'to two letters, addressed to His 
Majesty, and directing the public mind to this truly 
Royal Establishment.—Ed. 
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ciate what has exercised the pencils of Raf- 
faellé and ‘Titian, of ‘Velasquez and Rem- 
brandt, of Vandyck and our own immortal 
Reynolds. Tn their hands, it was as biogra- 
phy dignified by the pen of Platarch, of Ta- 
citas, or of Johnson, and elevated’ to the rank 
of historical composition. What is to be de- 
precated'is the profusion of portraits ; the 
undue patronage they obtain, and the dispro- 
portioned space they occupy in our Exhibi- 
tions, to the discouragement, if not the exclu- 
sion, of those efforts which call forth the 
powers.of genius andthe action of intellect. 
itis only from such compositions as give the 
mind. and imagination expanse and move- 
ment that great results can be expected, or 
deep emotions produced. So many admirable 
specimens placed within view of the public— 
- -°- ocuhs'subjecta fidelibus et que / 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator, - - -) ~ “ 
may cause a future Correggio to arise, who, 
struck. like that great master at the con- 
templation of the works of Raffaelle, may feel 
the conscious impulse of kindred genius, and 
exclaim, “* Anch’ io son pittore.” But 
Without fair culture’s kind parental aid 


er ae in vain we hope 
The tender plant should rear its hlooming head, 
Or yield the harvest promised in the spring. 
The Arts, upon.-their revival. in Italy, had 
not to encounter the same i iments that 


jects, such as plans of edifices in Pompeii, 


MUSEUM OF NAPLES. 

THe long-expected work on the Musenm of 
Naples has at length commenced with the 
fourth. number ef the first volume.* The 
first three numbers will be ‘published here- 
after, that the plans of Pompeii, which they 
are to contain, may show the results of the 
excavations now carrying on. 

It is stated im the preface, that the work 
will make known the treasures contained in 
the Museum by outlines of miscellaneous sub- 


and even of buildings of the middle ages, sta- 
tues, bas-reliefs ; paintings of ancient and 
modern times, down to the school of the Ca- 
racci; bronzes, mosaics, ancient implements, 
vases of Magna Grecia, arms, engraved stones 
and coins; Oriental and Egyptian monuments, 
many things from the middle ages, and mis- 
cellaneous articles. The explanations are to 
be short, in order not to interfere with the 
continuation of the splendid work on Hercu- 
lanenm. A Number is to be published every 
month, or two months at the most ; the price 
is fixed at two Neapolitan piastres. Four 
numbers will make a volume, with 66 copper- 
plates, and the whole work will be completed 
in sixteen volumes. 





* Real Museo Borbonico. Fascitolo. 4. Napoli, della 
ia reale 1824, 4. 





retard their progress with us. No invidious 
comparisons with the old Masters; no tn- 
national fears of depreciating private pro- 
perty in old pictures, by raising competitors 
amongst the living. They were called into 
regenerated light by the voice of the State, for 
the noblest: of purposes; and their classic 
land, responsive as the statue of Memnon to 
the solar ray, produced, by simultaneous 
creation,a hostef ilimemfows men: whose wof, 
issued from their hands in full maturity, fike 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter, and stitl 
exist equally to command the homage and chal- 
lenge the emulation of succeeding generations. 
Wherever the Arts have flourished, they 
have always been considered not only as 
opening a source of action to individual excel- 
lence, but as public benefits. The artist is 
thus impelled, by the additional love for his 
country, to exert—to surpass himself. Proud 
of associating his labours with his country’s 
fame, every power of mind and feeling of his 
nature become instinct with effort, and cannot 
fail of corresponding effect. These were the 
motives that animated the artists of anti- 
quity ; that produced an Apelles, a Zeuxis, a 
Lycippus, a Praxiteles, and the immortal 
Phidias ; nor will they be less operative in 
nickening the efforts of British genius, when 
directed to sonoble anend. It is now there- 
fore time that we should look upon the arts 
of design in this enlarged sense; and that 
those capable of engaging in the highest Walk 
may emerge frem this narrow sphere of exer- 
tion, and no longer sacrifice to individual 
caprice that which, by its expansive grasp 
and universal intelligence, was meant for the 
gratification and instruction of mankind. 
Having thus premised what onght to be the 
object of this National Institution, I shall, in 
the next paper, submit to Your Majesty, as 


Pr 





M. Duchesne, sen. has given an account te 
the French Minister of the Interior, of a visit 
that he made to England, for the purpose of 
examining several collections of Engravings, 
both public.and private. He speaks in high 
terms of the great attention shown him by 
sevetal noblemen and gentlemen. Among the 
collections he visited were, the British: Mu- 
¥eum, and the late King’s; those of the Duke of 
Buckingham, Marquis Wellesley, Mr. Hehry 
Smedley, Mrs. Smedley, Mr. Richard Ford, 
Mr. Haviland Burke, Mr. Utterson, Mr. Es- 
daile, Mr. Francis Douce, Mr. Young Ottley, 
and Sir C. M. Sykes, which was on sale at 
the time of his visit. M.Duchesne was highly 
pleased with Hampton, above all with the 
Cartoons—“ worthy of admiration and envy, 

g the noblest monuments that England 
possesses, and sufficient of themselves to ren- 
der a museum inestimable.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CANZONET. 


As peaceful as an infant’s sleep 
The ocean’s glassy surface lies ; 
No breath disturbs the silent deep, 

Save the light zephyr’s gentle sighs :— 
With noiseless flight the sea-mew soars, 
Or in the mild wave dips her wing ; 
No sound is heard along the shores 

But surges softly murmuring. 


This holy rest our bosoms prove, 
Till rous’d by passion’s witching numbers ; 
Thus sleep our hearts till wak’d by love, 
As calm and waveless are their slumbers. 
But, when we feel Love's magic spell, 
They throb as wildly as the ocean 
When the hoarse winds its bosom swell, 
And heave its billows in ——s 


J.S. 





the head of a great and enlightened people, 

such observations as may tend to create a 

right feeling for those pursuits in which our 

national boneur is so much.concerned. 
May it,please Your Majesty, 

Your Majesty’s most dutiful Servant, 





VERSES T@ THE MEMORY OF ENSIGN COGAN, 


June 9, 
Oft hast thou joy’d to see the flash 
Awake the oy long sullen roar ; 
And oft, amid the echoing crash, 





Bruton Street, And most faithful Subject, 
Berkeley Square. Epwarp D. _- 


Who was struck dead by, ~ hae at Quebec, 


No warrior hurl’d that piercing flame, 
Thou didst not bend to mortal wrath; 
The Micurtiest bade it—and it came— ** 

Making wide Heav'n its path. 


It came—and thou, brave youth, dost dwéll 
In Death's lone prison dull. and dee; 

Where foeman’s cry, where tempest sell, 
Shall burst not.on thy sleep, 


SONG OF BARDS—(From Ossian’s Comala.) 
Roll, streaming Carron, in joy rollthy tide, 

The dark sons of battle are fled, ite 
The steed hath gone from us—the wings of their 
On the gales of far mountains are spread. 





{n peace shall the morning-beam._ burst on our 
Tn joy shall the night-shadows fall, eyes, 
The voice of the hunter all blithesome shal rise, 
And the shield hang aloft in the hall. 


In the, war of the Ocean shall now be our pride, 
Our hands in the blood of Lochlin grow” 


re — 
Roll, streaming Carron, in joy roll thy tide, 
The dark sons of battle are fled, KE, L. B, 





EPITAPH’ ON W. 7. D. 
. Here lies a man, whose brilliant mind, 
By nature strong, by art refin’d, 
Could boast the scholar’s polish’d sense, 
Without the pedant’s vain pretence : | 
A wit, a poet, and a friend, 
With deeds, not words, to recommend ; 
To guide his life by Right his plan, 
He liv’d and died a virtuous man. 





STUDYING ; AN ANECDOTE, 

It is not always that Papa and Son 

Take the same view of business to be done : 
‘Thus ‘Tom, being destined for a fag at law, 
His Father fixed long deeds to learn to draw; s 
And in the Temple, writing much and reading, 
 Theiad, he thought, wouldsit for special pleading... 


Brit Tom had notions of Whother sort, 

And ef all Tons likedYeast an Innef Courts | '”. 
Tn coaching was a whip of desperate skill, 

And loved Team-driving better far than Quill. « 

He scattered Dad’s allowance o’er the land, 

And had more seldom Cash than Four-in-hand. 


It happened thus one day, that, elbowing down, 
He met Old Squaretoes jogging up to town ;— 
** Ho! what the devil are you doing there?” 
The latter bellowed to his hopeful heir : 

‘ Studying (from the coach-box, replied the Sage) 
Conveyancing by the fast Reading stage.’ 
UTHA. 





GLEE. 
(From the Tales of a Traveller.) 
Merrily, merrily push round the glass, 
And merrily troll the glee 
For he who won’t drink till he wink, is‘an ass 5; 
So, neighbour, I drink to thee. 


Merrily, merrily fuddle ae 
Until it right rosy shall be ; 

For a jolly red nose, I speak under the rose, 
Is a sign of good company. 


s 





ANACREONTIC SONG. 

(“ Friend of my Soul” isa libel * on the Ladies; andse 
being “Bacchi plenus,” and in high spirits, thus I 
parody Tom Moore. } 

Girl of my Soul ! this goblet sip, 
"Twill chase thy pénsive tear ; 

"Twill sweeten care like woman's lip, . 
Like it will banish fear. 

Though not, alas! so sweet, 
ilt yet will give us joy; . 

And gild those moments fleet 

‘Phat love may not employ. 


* Viz, “’Tis not so sweet as woman’s lip, 





Smil’d out—thy smiles are o’er ! 





But ab! ’tis more sincere,”=7', M, 


amg NT ERE ae 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Twine, tWine a wreath to bind these brows— 
Those brows so fair and brigkt, 
That every feeling, passion, rouse 
Those fashing brows to twi 
: ing brows to twine 
* With Bea is choicest flowers ; 
And thus with Love and Wine 
To wile away the hours. 





_ To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Please, Sir, if you can insert this answer to a produc- 

tion in your last weeks, and oblige your a reader, 
eggy- 

O why, silly Trmotny, all others leaving, 

For me doth thy bosom thus up and down go ? 
If | causes within it such terrible heaving, [flow. 

It will sure make thee sick of this love’s over- 


never swore nothing, nor yet am I cruel, Sir; 
‘Take heed from this world you’re not speedily 


took ; 
My brother I'll get to fight you in a duel, Sir, 
And henry through the window mayhap I may 


‘Toexpose you, i’ fackens, is fartoo much trouble ; 

Your letters and billy ducks, too, I will burn; 

And then, you great goose, when the water does 
bubble, 

Your heart, if you like, I will put in the hurn. 

I pray choose some place ’stead of Paddington 

Water-works [oar ; 

To lanch your dull freight, without rigging or 

Or I shall inform the dead Overseer’s daughter's 

lerks, more. 

Who will soon take you up not to get down no 

NEVER THINE, 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE FIRE-SIDE.—NO. III, 
Saving Time. 
To save time seems to be the sole object of 
Mrs, Freemantle’s existence. Her houshold 
is regulated by clock-work. She lately parted 
with a cook, for not having dinner ready till 
five ‘minutes beyond the hour appointed, 
though the delay was occasioned by the poor 
girl scalding. herself. Every meal must be 
swallowed in a specified time, without the 
comfort of any individual being’ considered. 
She allows twenty minutes for breakfast, and 
half an hour for dinner (the servants are li- 
mited to ten minutes, and wo be to the un- 
fortunate wight that exceeds,) and not one 
instant will she remain in the parlour after 
the wine is removed; regardless of even 
her guests, if she have any, unless indeed it 
be a state party, she bustles off to attend to 
her necessary avocations, as she calls them. 
She never makes a morning visit without 
taking a large bundle of needle-work with 
her; and if she remains but five minutes, 
during that time her fingers are employed ; 
and another advantage. springing from her in- 
dustry is, that it furnishes her with an unceas- 
ing flow of conversation. She observes, with a 
sigh, that time is so short, that every moment 
is to be prized: for her part, she cannot see 
why time should not be used as economically 
as money by a good housewife—she considers 
hers to be much more precions. After an 
exordium of this kind, I one day heard her 
conclude, ** What a vast deal of time will be 
saved, my dear Mrs. ——, by my having 
those beautiful flounces worked against ‘the 
season is sufficiently advanced for making up 
my summer dresses. I assure you I have 
done all you see, in this manner, when those 
around me were sitting idle.” 
_ Even twilight gives no respite to her acti- 
vity. She lately finished a pair of cradle 
blankets for ber married daughter, which 


have been her dusk work for the last five 
years, the materials for making them having 
cost about three times the sum of a pair of 
equal warmth and much better workmanship. 

She not long wént on a four to the 
Lakes, an expenditure of time which would 
have been perfectly unjustifiable, only that 
she happened to have a rich uncle residing 
in the vicinity, whom it was necessary to 
remind now and then of her existence, and.a 
child in bad health, for whom change of air was 
ordered ; so, to nse her favourite phrase, she 
resolved “ to kill two birds with one stone,” 
and she joined a party who were going the 
same way on an expedition of pleasure. 
Many a playful wager hung on what would 
be the nature of her employments during this 
excursion. It was a thing of course that 
her needle would be plied unceasingly dur- 
ing the journey; but, once arrived at her 
destination, some of her friends were ro- 
mantic enough to suppose that her attention 
would be attracted by the beautiful scenery, 
&c. But, no; she had long ago given up all 
romantic follies ; and she never, during her 
stay, went out on a party by land or water, 
unaccompanied by a bead reticule, which she 
was knitting for a wedding present to a lady 
of rank: and before the tour was ‘ended, it 
was completed, without, as she observed, one 
moment Galen thrown away upon it, for she 
despised such useless frippery, and would 
have preferred buying a present, only that 
her time would have been wasted if she had 


;| not had this in hand. 


When her husband died, about seven years 
since, she considered indulging in grief to 
be so sinful a waste of time, that her friends 
were quite surprised at the fortitnde with 
which she bore her loss. Indeed, one of her 
chief: causes for mourning seemed to be the 
slowness with which preparations were made 
for the funeral. ‘ Dear soul, it was hard 
indeed to part with him, so united as they 
had always been—all their thoughts—all their 
feelings in common; it was, indeed, a severe 
call upon her for the exertion of strength of 
mind. This tedious preparation affected 
her spirits dreadfully ; when it was all over, 
she should feel much better. It was a sad 
thing for the spirits to be unemployed, but 
no one could expect her mind to be sufficiently 
composed to attend to her necessary duties, 
but yet it was incumbent on her to do so as 
soon as possible. Dear Mr. Freemantle had 
enjoined her not to remain in her present ex- 
pensive establishment more than three months 
after his decease : if she did not begin to pre- 
pare for her removal at once, much expense 
would be incurred by being hurried at last.” 
Thus she talked, shedding an vy ohne quan- 
tity of tears, till the day of the funeral arrived. 
On that morning she arose early, and with 
surprising calmness attended to every custo- 
mary preparation, and she then, with the ut- 
most propriety of countenance, waited pa- 
tiently enough to receive her friends at the 
appointed hour. But the hearse, mourning- 
coaches, &c. having through some accident 
been delayed half an hour beyond their time, 
it was indeed with difficulty that she could 
restrain her feelings. ‘‘ Dear, dear soul! 
and must EI part with all that is mortal of him 
sosoon?” Then glancing at her watch (which 
was never out of her hand when it was not 
otherwise occupied,) *‘ Ah! the cruel sepa- 
ration was to have taken place long before 
this—oh! oh! I do think I shall enjoy more 





repose when it is all, over. What a strange 


Se 
never was a creature loved as I loved him 
I almost feel impatient for it to be ¢o,” peep. 
ing through the shutters, and sobbing fom 
At last, notwithstanding all delay, the 
mournful ceremony was. got throngh with ra- 
ther more expedition than is usual on snch 
occasions ; and without loss of time, she had 
all the packing up consequent upon her: in- 
tended removal executed, and was ready to 
start more than two months before it was ne. 
cessary, which was not at all surprising, for 
she had begun to fulfil her dear Mr. Free- 
mantle’s injunctions even before he had 
ceased to breathe,—in order to save time, 


J.0. 





POLITICS. 
THERE is a report that the Greeks have re. 
taken Ipsara: we only wish that the inflated 
news may be true.—The stoppage of the 
liberty of the press in France causes a great 
sensation: M. de Chateaubriand has. pub- 
lished a biting pamphlet on the occasion. 





VARIETIES. 

Geographical Society —The Geographical 

Society which was formed at Paris about 
three years ago, has at present among its 
members many of the most distinguished lovers 
of science of all countries. It continues to 
extend its connexions, to collect and publish 
curious information, to propose prizes for the 
purpose of exciting emulation, to draw up 
series of questions in order to direct the in- 
quiries of travellers, and by degrees to ob- 
tain a knowledge of distant and comparatively 
obscure regions, and to print such extracts 
from hooks of travels, as well as from other 
works, as are calculated to conduce to the 
progress of the science of geography.—Re- 
vue Encyclopedique. ; 
* Music.—When we read the list of performers 
engaged for the Wakefield Festival, (see the 
Advertisement,) it seems as if London would 
be, at least for one week in September, as 
destitute of musical talent as Babylon itself. 
We shall make much of the bagpipes and 
other street minstrels who remain with us. 

A Dunkirk Journal asserts, that a Cloth 
Merchant of Abbeville has taught a drake to 
sing several airs; and, encouraged by suc- 
cess, is now proceeding to teach 2 turkey to 
take parts in a duet with the quack Musician! 

Condensation.—Montesquieu; in the preface 
to one of his lighter treatises, written by way 
of relaxation from his severer studies, intro- 
duces a pleasant and ingenious satire on the 
imperfection of human knowledge, and on 
the presumption of persons who fancy that 
they are acquainted with every thing. ‘‘ If 
any sage people (says he,) wish me to pro- 
duce some work less frivolous than the pre- 
sent, I am prepared to gratify them. I have 
been for thirty years labouring on a bock of 
a dozen pages, which will contain all that is 
known on the subjects of metaphysics, poli- 
tics, and ethics; together with all that the 
great authors have forgotten in the volumes 
which they have published on those sciences.’ 

Good effect of bad Writing.—A painter at 
Boulogne, more favoured by talents than by 
fortune, had painted the portrait of a young 
English lady, who refused to pay him for it, 
under the pretext that'it was not like. The 
picture remained a long time on his hands 
and probably would have done so to the end 
of his days, if one of his friends, recoliecting 
a well-known anecdote, had not undertaken 
to disencumber him of it. By his means the 





contradiction there is in grief; though there 


portrait was soon exposed to the gaze of thé 
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passers by in the town; and urderneath it 
was written, 2 vendre (to be soil); but the 
writer, doubtless from want of skill, had con- 
stracted his letters so ill, that the p resembled 
ap, and the inscription therefore appeared 
to some to be, a pendre (to be hanged.) The 
countrymen of the young Engléh lady did 
not fail to stop before this littl exhibition, 
and instantly recognised the orginal. The 
interpreters whom they consultei to explain 
the writing, read no better thaa the writer 
had written ; and some odd mistakes occurred. 
At last, the family of the young lady, being 
informed of what was passing, hastened to 
possess themselves of the picture by paying 
the painter the price of the woik.—(French 
paper. 

Alfieri.—M. Fabre, an eminent French 

tinter, settled at Florence, his in his li- 
tary Alfieri’s own copy of his work Della 
mnide ; on the first page of which, that 
celebrated writer has inscribed the following 
words, on the day of the first federation at 
Paris, 14 July 1790: “ Vittorio Alfieri Parigi, 
14 Luglio 1790 ; Memoranda dies aut ridenda ; 
alia est.”* This pithy sentence bears a strik- 
ing resemblance with the celebrated “ from 
the sublime to the ridiculous.” 

A low Pun.—A fat gentleman relating in 
company an accident he met with through the 
negligence of his servant in driving, said the 
chaise was overturned, and himself thrown 
into a ditch. ‘ Ah! ah! (said one of the 
company) I know you cleared it.” ‘ Cleared 
it! the devil—(replied the other)—I said I 
was flung into it.’ ‘To be sure you were— 
that is, when you were flung info it, every 
thing flew out of it.” 

American Patents.—In 1822, 194 patents 
were granted in America; of which 33 related 
to agriculture. In 1823, 164 were granted ; 
of these about 28 were for agricultural im- 

lements, or systems, and 7 forimprovemients 
in steam-engines. The other arts to which 
the new patents were applicable; were princi- 
pally those of distillation, the preparation of 
cotton, brick-making, navigation, &c. There 
was one for a machine for the removal of sick 
persons. 

* “A day hi or ridi " 
a die.” 








3 it is the throw of 
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Moniteur,) we observe that the French Government is 

about to révive the plan of Francis I. for one, S 

valuable Greek om“ Ta yal 
; _" aA ’ ‘he ee, 


in this collection, when carefully examined, will peeve 
bly yield curious producti nd eluci 


Ancient Literature,—From a Report (signed by 
. Peyronnet, Keeper of the Seals, and inserted in the 


tin MSS. with which the 
of Oriental literature 








P y a date works and 
authors as yet imperfectly known. The design is worthy 
of these peaceful times and of an enlightened country, 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 
Tales of a Traveller, by the author of “'The Sketch- 
Book,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—World in Miniature (Asiatic 
slands,) 2 vole. 18mo. 12s.—Winter Evening Conversa- 
tions, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Caprice,a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 2}s. 
—Alfred, the young Enquirer, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Russell on 
the Adamic and Mediatorial Dispensations, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
—Anderson on the Law of Churchwardens, 8vo. 12s.— 
Wilson’s Treatise on Springing Uses, 8vo. &s. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


August. Thernometer. Barometer. 
Thursday...... 19 | from 45 to 69 | 29°70 — 207 
Friday ........ 2 oes 4 — 68 | 2970— 298 
Saturday ...... 21 | ....35— 73 | 2975 — 29-82 
Sunday........ 22 eves SL — 65 | 29:90 — 30-05 
Monday, ....... 23 eee O— 7 — 30:09 
Tuesday......,. 24 eens 6 — 67 | 30°14 — 30°13 
Wednesday .... 25 | ..,. 42— 71 | 30:20 — 30:25 








Wind variable, NE. and NW. prevailing. Generally 
cloudy, accompanied with rain tit the 23d, since which 
time foggy mornings, dispersing about ten, when it 
became clear.—Rain fallen ,625 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cc. H. ADAMS. 








Erratum.—P. 539, col. 2, for sample read scruple. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot find A. B.’s “First Day of Spring,” and 
fear that the season is passed, 
Wilt Leguleius excuse us for saying that we do not see 
the drift of his Introduction ; and therefore that we can- 
not anticipate a place in Lit. Gaz. for his Sequel? The 
theme is however in his own hands. 
The Correspondent (F. R.....,) who put us to the 
trouble of writing to him at the Pyst-office, Winchester, 
never having taken the trouble of calling forthe letter 
he requested, has given us and the post the trouble of a 
returned letter.—Ed. 
Young P. must grow older ; yet the promise is fair. 
We thank Y ; but the truth is, we cannot find time-for 
the research. Cut and Dry, is a capital rale for those 
who are ambitious ofan appearancéin the Lit.Gaz. We 
can hardly keep ourselves correct ; and it is toomuch to 
be asked ten times a week to correct others. 
“ Truth” we are certain is not true. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Lives and Portraits of Eminent Persons. 
Nos. I. to X. (to be completed in 18 Parts,) price is, each, 
THE UNIQUE; a Series of Portraits and 
Memoirs of Eminent Persons. Each Part is complete in it- 
self, containing 6 Portraits, with Biographical Memoirs. Not- 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


There is announced for publication, “‘ Der Freischitz, 
or the Seventh Bullet,” a series of Twelve Illustrations 
of this popalar Opera, drawn by an Amateur, and etched 
by George Cruikshank ; with a Travestie of the Drama. 

«“ The Old Sailor,” whose papers in our Gazette have 
béen so much liked, is about to publish a series of Naval 
Sketches, chiefly taken from actual occurrences, and 
descriptive of the life of a Man-of-War’s Man. To be 
printed in small 4to. and illustrated by designs from 
George Cruikshank, coloured in costume. 


the very cheap rate at which The Unique is vended, 


whole Series inferior in point of execution to those generally 
given in works of thirty times the price of The Unique. 
= ___ Published by Smeeton, 3, Old Bailey, London. 


BILLINGTONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 
Glee, “* Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
. Nan Apollinis magis verum 
Atque hoc, responsum est.— Terence. 
“Le sovra citate osservazioni comprendono Volumi per le 
Signore che si iniziano al Canto (ma sono in modo pib partico- 
lare in segno di gratitudine intitolaté alle amiche dell’ Autore, 
le amabili e dotte dilettanti in Musica, Signorine Oriels.)— 
| di anni ci ha dato all’ Auctore facolth di 





Amongst the novelties in prep forthe app 
ing literary season, is an additional volume of “ Letters 
by Anna Seward ;’’ developing the progress of an early 
attachment, disclosing her more private opinions on va- 
rious subjects, and embracing numerous anecdotes of her 
contemporaries. To which will be prefixed, an “‘ Essay 
on Miss Seward’s Life and Litera 
Mr. Harral. The work will be fu 


pronunziare sevra ornamento cosi incantevole. Cid non ostante 
con Tossi ed Infredd » nissun ggio pud ritrarsi dalle 
regole su nde a quanto sd € posso, che 
con somma attenzione si perservino i piedi da ogni umidita.” 

7 ‘ommaso Billington. 
PS Ane ar che nulla 2 fatto ov’ altro rimanga a farsi.””—Lucan. 








, Rules, translated by the Savant tine Sig. Guido | Th 
Character, by ‘Sorelli, Prafessore di Letteratura Italiana, at af Cirens 
er ill by| Piccadilly. Preston, Dean-street, Soho.—Price 2s. in English. 





notes, a portrait. of Miss Seward, a fac-simile of her 
hand-writing, &c. (foe) i 

In the press, “ Lasting Impressions,” a Novel, by 
Mrs. Joanna Carey. 

A poetical work, entitled ‘“‘ The Bar,” is in the press, 
with Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, &c. 

Early in the ensuing winter is announced “‘ Amaldo, 
or the Evil Chalice,” and other Poems; by the author of 
‘Lyrical: Poems,’ ‘The Siege of Zaragoza,’ ‘Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea,’ &c. 

Mr. Fosbroke, resident Surgeon at Cheltenham, 1s 
about to publish some Observations on the Treatment of 
Deafness on improved principles ; illustrated by one 
case of twenty years, and others of long standing, suc- 


treated. 
; Rev. Miles Jackson, Leeds, has a new edition of 





Pub ished Monthly, price 3s.6d. by J. M. Richardson, 23, Corn- 
«hill; and to be had ofall Booksellers in the United Ringaom, 
BUCKINGHAM’s ORIENTAL HERALD 
Numbers of this New Periodical Work, on the Affairs 
of India and the Colonies, which have already-appeared from 
the ss, contain, in addition to a large mass ef information on 
subjects of general and miscellaneous Literature, with which its 
pages are agreeably interspersed, & greater number and variety 
of original articles on the Politics, and Admini 
tion of our Eastern Empire, then are to be found in any contem- 
porary publication within the same space ef time. It furnishes 
also the latest and fullest details of Civil and Military Promo- 
tions, Appoim , Births, Marriages, Deaths; Shipping Ar- 
rivals and Departures, Lists of Passengers to-and from ia, 
&c, &c.: making it a valuable addition to every private Library, 
—— Institution, and general Reading-room in Europe; a use- 
ul guide to Memb of Parli » Merch others, 
desirous of extending their views towards the East ; and an ac- 
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ceptable channel of intelligence to all families having relatives 
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AMUBL DEACON, General Advertising 
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Colonel Dearden, 
Benjamin Dealtry, Esq. 


Drak: 


WAKEFIELD GRAND MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL, 1824, for the Benefit of the Pablic Charities of the 


PATRONS. 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
His Grace the Duke of Leeds, 


| Benjamin Gaskell, Esq. M.P. 


e Earl of Harewood, Daniel Gaskell, Esq. 

The Sarl of Mexborough, . B. Greaves, Esq. 
The Earl of Si:arborough, R. 0. Gascoigne. " 
Lord Macdonuld, Benjamin Gott, a4 
Viscount Althorpe, M.P. ‘Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. M.P. 
Viscount Milton, M.P. . P, magronts Esq. 
} ay ee R. Petre, ry Ted a ma Esq. 

ir George Anmytage, Bar ose: jaigh, Esq. 
Sir John Beckett, Bart. 


Jake Lowther, Esq. MP 
ohn Lowther, . M.P. 
J Lee, Esq. 

ty » Esq. 
meee 


Sit William Pilkington, Bart. 

Sir John Ramsden, Bart. Robert Oliver, Esq. 

Br Pesca Wena Bae iiem eet BS 
‘rarttis ey art. am jestley, ° 

Sir Edmund Mark Winn, Bart. |The Recorder of Leeds 

Sir Henry Wright Wilson, [Christopher Rawson, E 

night, M.P. John Lampluagh Raper, 
T. W. Beaumon' John Spencer Stanhope, Esq. 


. M.P. 
Thomas Devuon'Bleaa. Esq. |Joseph Scott 
John Blayds, jun. ay 
C. J. Brandling, Esq. M.P. 
J.8. et, Esq. 
Colonel Cholmley. 
Robert Chaloner, Esq. M.P. 


Colonel Skelton, 4 
William Smithson, Esq. 
General Twiss, 


HLL. Toll 


e€ Colonel Vincent, 
Richard Kennett Dawson, Esq. |J, A. 8, ee Esq. M.P. 
John ment, Esq. Rev. William Wood, 
ev. W. Fox, Godfrey Wentworth Went- 
Walker Ferrand, Esq. wort! > 
FE. Ferrand, \. Godfrey Wentworth, jun. Esq. 
Richard Fawcett, Esq. Charles Winn, Esq. 


€OMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


ames Teale, Esq. 

Ou Wednesday Morning, the a of 

formed in the Parish Church of Wakefield, Fiandel’s Oratorio of 
e MESSIAH 


On Thursday Mornings the goth of September, 
from The CREATION ; Mozart’s Reaut 3. SAU 

On Friday Morning, Oct. ist, The Mg ON A 
4; Geraesion from 18 


On the Evenings of Wednesday and Thursday, GRAND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS CONCERTS, in the Music Saloon. 
formers.—Mrs. Salmon, Miss D. Travis, 


Principal Vocal P. 
t. Braham, Mr. Isherwood, Mr. Terrail, 


and Miss Stephens ; 
Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Vaughan. 
Instrumental.—Leaders, Messrs. Mori and White. 
Signor Anfossi, Mr. Bottom OG Mr. Challoner, Mr. Erskine, 
ill, Tr. insON. ir. “2 i 

Mr. P. Knapton, Messrs. Lindleys, Mr. Litoli r. 
Mr. Mcintosh, Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. Stockman, Mr. 


Organ, 
The Festival will conclude with « 
Friday the ist of October; for which the celebrated 
Band of Messrs. Litolff, Stockman, ‘0. iv 4 

The Orchestra will consist of nearly Two hundred Performers, 
— at the Yorkshire Festival, 


ym those who were e 


++¢ Farther parti 


The Rev. S. Sharp, Chairman. 


Daniel Gaskell, , Egremont, jun 
a, = i  — 

rt jeyw sq. 2. Tew, Esq. 
J. Todd Naylor, Baq. The Rev. T. Johnstone, 
Dr. Crowther, The Rey. F. Maude, 
Dr. Gilby, Mr. J. Smithson, 
Dr. Wil op Themes, ae a 
G idsdale \. r. R. Mande. 
Decret Monde te Mr. G.N. Total, 

. Foljambe, Esq Mr. Nichols. 





in EGYPT, JUDAS MAC 


r. Harper, Hopki % 
. Nick: 8 
Willman, Mr. Willis. 

ones. 
BALL, on the FE 


is engaged 
will be given. 


others. 
etors of Galig- 


advantages of ad 


MENTS in 
rts of the Metropolis, suited to the relative condi- 
tion of the Inhabitants, combining all the varieties of Salt ai 
Fresh, Warm, Cold, Medicated, Vapour, and Pleasure Baths. 


ind Treasw Bart., Stirling 
Strand ; and Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, 
8 Masterman, & Co. Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 
Architects—Messrs. Bantock, Geary, & Lewer, Cornhill. 
Solici Abbott, Esq. 
i . in Shares of gol. each 


Shares must be made in writin, 
Di » at the Office o! 


aylor 4 


Michael Angelo Taylor, Esq. 
Colone! Plumbe Tempest, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, 


The Rev. J. L. Sisson, Secretary, 
September, will be per- 


L, &e, ke. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c: 





‘AINS of ‘Noble 
und Eminent PERSONS : Panne te Anti- 


of litestrious Personagte who flourished tn tae onsty Mibceey at 
This Work is pobtishion ie Peres, each Part 
Plates, finely ved in line, with Historical and 
sande Poot cn hain he Specimen, ron 3 
eae the ‘lack Prince, from a Canterbury 
a’ Bookse 
Printed for Handing, Triphocks & Leperd,, Fineburrenene.” 








IN THE PRESS. 


will be published, Vol. 
IPHE LECTORES of Sir ASTLEY COOPER, 


Bart. on the P’ mCIrE ee s and PRACTICE of SURGERY, 
as deliv St. ave Sa my reritale. 
t —7" FRE 
Surgeon to St. Thomars ospital. "i 
for we Underwood. 





EWN 
pHee EDINBURGH REVIEW, NosLRXX. a 
Jomtents: um Malcolm’s Memoirs of Central op oe 
pea fot mae meres oy Lay Me Morgan—Considera rhs, a 
Wine aoe Restrictions "the ime ees 


ties on 
Travels in America, by Sindee, and Pegiish Gen, 
Remar lsc Post Pee’, OS Seale ffen’s G. “te: la Vega and 


chao eee | 
A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. z 

Jn a few days, with an ri a Explanatory En- 
PHE CENTURY. of INVENTIONS of the 


MARQUIS of WO Load from the original MSS. ; with 





Historical and a anda Biographical nomaie. 
By ¢ F PAR INGTON of the Loudon Institut 
‘author ae tisssetteal wo Desetigtive Account of the Bees, 
ical mathematician, who has icknems ¢ 
wk pion to apply it, ght avail himaclf greatly ER 
scantlings. It is that Savery tcok from the 
Marquis the hint of the " raising \vater with a 
power made by wouth = the 





Biog 
hanie, the little work ACentury of 1 i 
by the ie i Wercenhary mr conned of che soonsing 
yy m neglected ; bon ais fy my en 
been found 4 





yk. a ro egg 7 janes ee pe opt “ 
‘e 

, atgd that the first hint of that most powerful 4 sechinc, the 

ste: " Ls aw pea usnecessal 'y te enlarge 

on te wll off the Society Society ofr, | 0 ‘oli. p, 


e, 





— — ee 
-BOOKS Nie ma THIS DAY. '* 
ts and Guardia: 





TE CLERICAL PORTRAIT: "a Stady for 
fhe Young Divino. —Published for Mr. Cadell, Strand; and 
Pate: T-row. 
Juat » 2 vol. 8vo. with a Map of the C. 
Let Tens " written from ¢ OLOMBLA ‘du durles 


Lis in not An Bee for Gene Cowie & Covat Pie 
HuStORY of ROMANE LITERATURE, from 
"Re of Pes History of Fiction. 








“M of great talent and Sag 
ritic, March 1824. 
maaan otis had, b: eS nth The “wang 
Hiner Fiction. 3 vols. Post 6vo. 22. 2s. bds. 





MEMOIRES"s Sur la GUERRE de’ 1809, 


LEMAGNE: eat les rations Particutie 
Corps italia ws Panne Farias, Ss 


oo res son Journal fort ear de la Campagne d’Alle: magne, 
et ses divers Vaux, 


hi — 
be een oe fey ral ie Eemae 
Toadies Volek Eykeee a. en sives ot 


Just pelts, & 


Lita ‘and stained a een of EDW. D. CLARKE, 
D. Professor of a A at Cambridge, and Author 











ocean aioe ; Rectone 
of his Studies tnd Pursuit by his Friend and 
the Kev. WILLIAM OTTER, ee 


Cowie & Co. at Poultry ; to whom Sub- 
apply for their Copies. 


FORMULARY ye PREP R1ON wa 


aio 








p> Nux hy pon Acid, Strychnine, Vera- 
» the Acti Morphine, of Clachease, ey Emet ine, ledine, 
* ith an I 
ei HADEN. Peasiuer dae the the Peomt of one 
ing the lnporgoas Aeon la Edit of the ocigumcl We Work, 
Printed for “14 _ ety 


ols gy 


OF akon may be had 


[HE SIEGE Si of JERUSALEM, "a @ Poem, 


Printed dan Mar in Maray Alb 








NT aren and 
LKER, Bart. 
per sr fr crite Merry et 


oven Nore during =a a ats to er NUBIA, 








Let with his Teazale. sae and | Horace 


ITPALES of a TRAVELLER. eR, the Autho¥ of 


In 1 vl, Post CHAR 
LETTERS om the 
th 


TICAL Sue sf t0e LO! 
N BRYDGES, Bart. 
Printed for Konrnen — Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green.” 


HARACTER ai aud POE; 





USALEM. | MEDICAL ind SURGICAL, CASES, selected © 


dari: Pratice -eight Y ears. 
By EDWALD SU een-street, London. 
In ewry;work e writer’s end, we 
Printed fee the Author, wate sol ad by Thomas & George Under. - 
wood, Fleet~ sree. 





The Sketch Book.—Printed for John Marray, A 
ew Eaitions of 


Sketch Book, 2 vols. 8vo. 
a A 


namretr4 vo, 16s. 
Bracebridge. Hall, ¢ vols. 8v 
fei te mi Se t vols. oro 16s. 
Knickerbocker, 8vc. 12. 








vols. Post 8vo rice I 
MEM OIRS, ANECDOTES.” 
and OPINIGNS, Collected andproscrved 
BIITIA MATILDA HAWKINS. 
“Lam @ reat uvocate for bringing in by a neck, and 


FACTS, 





h Edit. in Foolscs: 


of CAPTAIN ROCK, the CELE- 


iOl 
7 M& ‘TED IRISH Car with some Account of his 


come oo by HMM 
pun Sr teoemen. ane oo Ties & Green. 


LONDON a and PARIS; “or, Comparative 





Sketches. 
Mannie ck VERMONT, ana Se CHARLES DARNLEY, Bart. 
Priuted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green. 
e: faiices et dor “a - cavenye sett avec esprit; gab é, a oo 
et dont la Rawil jaire passer ues heure: 
j= oy agréeblement.”’— Lettres pa la Politinue, Sc. 





Diseases of the Chest.—In Gro. price 10s. 6d. with Plates, 
ORIGIN: AL CASES, with Dissections and Ob-| , 

p eats the Ades of the STETHOSCOPE and 
PERCUSSION’ in the of DISEASES of the’ CHEST. 
Also, | ee ccna o the same seanjecte: selected and translated 
from avenbens er rvisart, Laennec, and others. 
JOH ST Mb ‘D. Physk Physician to the Chi 


jeevens. 
r Lon » Hurst, Rees, ny &G : 
amd Bd Rivingone Of whom maybe —~ ~~ same me Auth, 
Anecdotes, B ‘ac ia Sketches, and Me- 
moirs. In 8vo. gs. bds. 
In 1 thick vol. 8v». wi ngs, 21. 4s. 
PRIZE ESSAYS. eo TRANSACT IONS of the 
HIGHLAND SOCIETY. of SCOTLAND. “To which is pre- 





fixed, an Account of the principal Proctedings of the Society, 
fi to 1833. ' 


rom November 1 December 1 
The Volume nov published,coutains many int interesting Papers; 
among these may be enumerated : Essay 1 Roads, with 
Various ne a sith soa as 6 Manne An 
Fssay on the The rrigation—On Improving the Quality of 
Ke ip_Report on ndly Societies, with copious Tables ‘ 
t+t The Repemet Friendly. Reclaties, with the Tables, may be 
had'separately, ina neat 8vo. vol. 6s. in boards. 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edi aia Basen on Hurst, 
& Co. 9 Cheaprides and 8 Pall-Mall. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the COMPOSI- 
BR as and dios Sygtens ef of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 














= Sen eile que sensuum ‘testimonio inter labores et et ia 
iterum es expertus sdm.” 7 
for Thomas & George Und uderwood 


Fleet-street. 
6d. in boards, 


ELF: ~ ADVANCEME NS or, Extraordinary 








Transitions from O in the 
Lives and ry 
Adrian Fourth. Thomas i Cromwell, 
The Em r Basil, Sixtus Fifth 
Rienzi, the Tribune, Masaniello, 
Alexander Fifth, Cardinal Alberoui, 
Cardinal Xamenes, r Franklin, 
Hadrian Si King of Sweden. 
Cardinal ol 


Designed as an object of lnudable eueinticn fot the youthful 
mind. By the ee Fr of ical 9 KC. ke. 

London Sir in & Co. Station te’: court ; 
Hatchard. Sg Picenaiy 5 ; and all Booksellers. 





ik soy a Bro. vol. te pe as oats 8 into 2-et she Purchaser’s 


‘of ‘Fithe-peges will be de- 
pea Y 
po eae 's Comfort ie > vena ofa 
Rev. T. F. DIBDIN 


Library 

Iu this i; workthe A Author has me ey to Tunasstihic Coun- 
trymen with a Manual towards the acquisition of useful a va- 
luable, as wellas rare and curious eg iu the seve: 


ments of veeangg b History, Biogra gages ~, Travela the 
Belles Lettres, Boe petry, ath the pant ish Dr ama. Prices of the 
more Vv and uncommon ‘Works are noticed for the conve- 


nience of Parchasers. ‘There is also a Synoptical Table of Con- 
tents, and a General Index. A few Copies are strack off on ane 
Paper, to arrange with i other Sg of the Authar, 4l. 4s. 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square ; 
and Joha a Fleet-street. 


—In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. bds. gth Edition, 
(GREEK ‘GRAMMAR; with Notes for the use 
of those who have made some regress in the Language. 
and sold by Longman; “Whittaker ; 3 


Ss. 
A. 3. Vaip 
Baldwia; cpg ANS be PR Londou » Edin- 


burgh; Gammings Dublin: seit all other Booksellers. 
dy 











Dictionary of Latin s s. d. 
Phrases, by pa I First Exercises - -16 
improved Ed - 15 o! Latin Dialogues - 26 

Homeri Tlias ; rt a Edi- Cicero Amicitia et Senec- 
tion, with English Notes tute, English Notes, by 
to the 1st 6 Books, 8vo. 19 6) Barker 6 

Homer’s pal from the Germany and ricola of 
Text Hi - e97¢ Tacitus, Le bh -N 

Horace, wit! English by the 5 6 
Notes to the Odes and Principia’ Oficioram, His- 

tires - - 5 G6 torizx et Geogr. 6 
6/Poetical Chronol Lt 

A neat eaany go ote of Virgil ae and English 
. 3d Edit. 0! Histo -20 

with Eng ish Mytholoy, 4th Edit. "=. 20 
Notes, tess from Delp in, de — with 
&e. no 6| English Notes - 60 

The same, ~~ Heyn Grotius, English Notes 6 0 
pn agers Delphin Epistole Ciceronis -20 
Notes, -10 . Nepos, with —— 

Cesar’s’ Commentaries, Notes i a 
ditt -10 6 By ley -3 6 

Juvenal, diste - - 8 ye owe ae Pi 

Sallust, ditto § 0/Ovid Met. do. do. - 46 

Juvenal ron t only 4 duod. 3 6 Latin Prosody, by do. 36 

Ditto, 5 6 itome Sacre Historie, 

Grates, clebont Verses or |_ Baglish Notes -20 
Phrases 7 6\Freach Pronunciation 1 6 

Elegantie Latine + 4 6,The New Reader, Classi- 

Greek Delectus  - - 4 0} cal and Religious -36 

Latin Grammar - @ 6 Greek Destasesets nis 3 vols. 

—--— Delectus -@2 i weet ay me py 2. 19s. 6d. 

Asephytrye> Antuiaria, wage » with 

and Rudens, ay the Apecr 1 vol. 
ub Eng Churches 
4 . a Cha hapels > ab. 8s. od. 


lish Notes : 
Latin Vocabu! 2 





An Appendix, containing the ‘Additions, 1s, 


+++ Ask for Velpy’s Editions of the above. 


MANION ‘ot the Young } his 





of English or Spratt ri- 
Shee, and Practica 
tions and Rules, Examples al | ee ony 
entirely new, and adapted to explain the arr oe 
portant Brauches of Education, in such a regular systematic 
manner, as to enable the Reader to PORTER SM Rules Tontained . 
m the Work ta yee purposes. SMITH, A.M. 

estes of Enghsh C 

_ As the More a cegesetenns a complete course of " elementary 

may 





na Plan 
these im- 








ve P sit 
be idered which has not been "hitherto 
supplied by any yok. blication, and will, it is presv 





found a useful guide to-all who are desirous of writing, ing, 
and reasoning a¢curately on any subject.——Printed ted for 
Oliver & — a, Laat and G: & W. B. Whittaker; London. 





(by ee ae té ae Majesty. 
oust es ‘Hhustrative ‘of ENG-- 


ineluding tumeroa: Letters, from 
Autographs in hia Mieccses « ws one or two other Col-. 
Wcvare of E Mowe aod I!lestra ae Sabie ate a 


N ELLIS eR : 
Split aoe rt i Raecom, Fight bod 
co Koval Spat in 4 


rita -- aida neorred cd gmong % the Plan d 


iey’aown band, r the arrangem = of the} Trial | tal Queen 
of Scots; anda for-simile of the ture to the Carte- 
Sawche which Prince Charles sent a ro rliament to save his 


hs in the British Museum. 


Faqeerat i! also fi i Authara 
is task in a — so Satisfactory 


“Mr. Ellis has performed 
and so able, that our respect "arb his 
high as it was before, has been greatly raised. “Whe letters are 
chosen with much discrimination, ol not only throw strong 
lights upon many interesting points of our national history, but, 
in a remarkable manner, illustrate a number of "Political ques- 
tions hitherto iuvolved in inexplicable intricacy.’'— hit. Gazette. 
“ Of the a of such a collection as smagd it is impossible to 
k too highly; and the discriminatio: reh of the 
itor are = well known to the public to aoad our galegy.”” 
iterary Chronicle. 
—Prietel fer Herding, 1 Triphooks & Leper beodee 
Svo. price 16s. boa’ 
A TOUR. in "GERMANY, and ome of the 
go, 1baty tba Provinces of the Acstrinn Empire, in the Years 
1 u 
this | is one of the best Tours in Germany which we have re- 
par. seen. The author is a man of sound observation ; and even 
where the-novelty is not great, he succeeds, by a picuous 
style and ap acuteness of remark, in bringing his subjects before 
the reader in a very interesting manner.”’— Lit. Gazette, June 
** This is a work calculated to inform and entertai jn a high 
degree, all who are curious to understand the futermal state and 
eoudition of those os the continent. No one, we are co 
dent, will se the ‘ Tour in Germany,’ and not lay down the 
volumes with feclings of obligation towards the ingenious and 
assiduous author, for the information and amusement he has 
deriv: ya materials which have beew turned to so pleasing 
and useful an account.”’—Monthly Magazine, Aug. 1 
“ We lniverread these volumes, we will not say with ‘unmixed, 
bee certainly with very great satisfaction ; for, while very little 
to admire the political theory of the author, there is a 
calm biassed appearance of veracity sie ae age ae oo 
which | rendees thaney of very little co respect 
do we find these coloured to suit opinions ; pee, with the exeep- 
tion of a single instance or so, unwarily adding a light ora <i 
dow to the portraiture. This ~ oe — nowy added 
to the positive advantage discri troy = 
scholarship, will render this frac *iaable +0 4 to ail ypantion 
word, we hesitate not to assert, that this North Britie ee 
tion, for such we find it to be, is one of the most able aud inform- 
ing continental tours, of a general character, with which the oe 
lic has for a long time been favoured.”—Examiner, Aug. hp teas 
Printe stable & Co, Edinburgh ; and Hurst, in- 
son, & Co. London. 
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